
exhibitor, in any sized city, to put this "Stella Dallas” feature over to big box-office 
results. There are many newspaper stories, one, two and three column advertising 
cuts, (me, 












A Tremendous Epic 

of Romantic Womanhood 


SAMUEL GOLDWYN 

Presents the 

Henry King Production 

• “STELLA DALLAS” 

By OLIVE HIGGINS PROUTY 
Adapted for the screen by 

FRANCES MARION 

Released by United Artists Corporation 


“Stella Dallas” the Lens Through Which the 

Love Life of Every Woman is X-Rayed 


Exploitation Suggestions Bringing Out 

Producer, Story, Novel and the Cast 


Play up Samuel Goldwyn, pioneer producer, whose name is a symbol 
of perfection in cinema art. His ability to align great works of fiction and 
bring great directorial and scenario writing brains for their screen creation 
stamps the film attractions sponsored by him, with the mark of a genius. 
^“Stella Dallas” is his first effort to be released by United Artists Cor- 
It is considered the most ambitious project of Samuel Goldwyn’s 

career. 


Play up the fact that “Stella Dallas” is a mighty epic of American 
life by Mrs. Olive Higgins Prouty. 

Play up the fact that it first appeared in the American Magazine, read 
by more than two million readers. Then as a novel of many editions, a 
million more read it. As a play in which Mrs.. Leslie Carter starred, a 
million more saw it. Over seventy-five newspapers ran “Stella Dallas”’as 
a serial in their columns, read by over ten million, a conservative estimate. 
Millions of radio fans heard “Stella Dallas” broadcasted. Millions are ready 
now to see this great romantic epic revealing the love life of a typical Amer¬ 
ican girl on the screen. 

A Henry King Picture 

Play up Henry King, director, one who stands at the top of his pro¬ 
fession as a director of human themes. His work is distinctive, out of the 
ordinary, full of suspense and surprises, with the heart appeal dominant. 
He is responsible for the direction of “The White Sister,” “23^4 Hours 
Leave” and the gold medal photoplay, “Tol’able David.” 


Play up Frances Marion, scenario writer supreme, known for her past 
achievements in writing all of Samuel Goldwyn’s independent productions 
aiTcf the best of Mary Pickford’s, Norma Talmadge’s and others. Miss Marion 
spent four months in the preparation of the script for “Stella Dallas.” 


A Box-office Cast 


RONALD COLMAN as Stephen Dallas 

Magnetic lover and great dramatic artist, one of Samuel Goldwyn’s 
discoveries. 

BELLE BENNETT as Stella Dallas 

Known as a great stage actress, selected for the leading role of “Stella 
Dallas” after seventy-two others failed. Her portrayal is a, revelation of 
genuine heart wringing emotionalism. 

ALICE JOYCE as Mrs. Morrison 

Favorite of fans for years—portrayer of refined parts, keynoted bv 
sympathy. 

JEAN HERSHOLT as Ed Munn 

The screen’s great character actor, as a wise-cracking show-off riding 
master—a role that fits like a glove. 

LOIS MORAN as Laurel 

Samuel Goldwyn’s “child wonder” discovery whom Mrs. Olive Higgins 
Prouty, the author of the novel, says is Laurel to the life. 

DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS, JR., as Richard Grovesnor 

A “chip off the old block”—a care-free college boy, whose fame is 
growing with each succeeding picture. 

Register “Stella Dallas” 

Register the name “STELLA DALLAS” so it is on the tongue ot every¬ 
one in your town. Use the teaser ads, run the trailer two weeks in advance. 
Post your town with paper, use big space newspaper advertising. Use at 
least one good stunt to make ’em talk. Make the book shop tie-up effective 
and practical. Make your lobby, your theatre window-display. 

Get behind the picture and bank your profits. 

















Tried and Proven Exploitation Suggestions 


Book Exploitation 

Make the book shops exploit your showing of “Stella Dallas.” Besides 
their Grosset & Dunlap display of the cheaper edition, give them black 
and white stills of the production for their windows. 

Make a cutout of the one sheet for your lobby, displaying the book. 

Get the book card up, all over your town. Pass out and mail out the 
herald. 

If possible, get up a float reproducing a book and make a cutout of the 
central figure of the twenty-four sheet to paste up with it. Have the float 
driven around town a week prior to your showing, with theatre and date 
sniped. . . , . . , 

Remember your greatest box office pull is the fact that this novel has 
been seen, read and heard by millions and millions. 


Fashion Tie-up 

Get three gowns from a local fashion shop, one usually worn by a girl 
of twenty, another by a woman of thirty and another by a woman of forty. 
Try to select ^reproductions of those shown in the stills of “Stella Dallas.” 
Ask them to make a display in their shop windows, with the following copy: 

See these gowns as worn by Stella Dallas in the photoplay 

at the . Theatre. You can tell the kind of a 

girl who would wear this gown and this gown and this gown. 

We fit all sizes and ages of women. See the photoplay, written 
by a woman, Mrs. Olive Higgins P'routy, from the scenario by a 
woman, Frances Marion, and acted by a woman, Belle Bennett, who 
plays the ages of twenty, thirty and forty. 

This same idea can be utilized in the lobby by getting the gowns and 
displaying them there with copy to suit. 

Other fashion stills from the picture can be used in tie-ups with shops, 
particularly those worn by Alice Joyce and Lois Moran. 

For men shops, Ronald Colman is a fashion plate type, while Jean 
Hersholt is of the eccentric type. 

All the pictures of clothes taken from the photoplay make mighty good 
tie-ups for men and women shops. 


Prologue Idea 

Open Up on a scene of a porch on a small town home. Girl seated in 
gingham dress, similar to one worn by Stella in early part of picture. She 
is mooning, dreaming and gives romantic impression. 

Behind the fence are two kids who “hush” each other. A young man 
makes his appearance on the scene. Stella gives the impression that he is 
the one she has “set her cap for.” Mild flirtation. They meet. She sings 
a love song to him; he answers. (Any popular love song will do.) At 
finish she reaches up and kisses him. 

The kids who have been watching this all the time, rush out, do the 
shame-finger stunt, and start shouting, “Stella, Stella, kissed a feller.” 

Black out-stage, drop curtain, start feature, “STELLA DALLAS.” 


Publicity Tie-up 

The publicity story about Belle Bennett—“Life’s Tragedy Made Her a 
Great Actress”—is true, authentic and electric with human interest. Inas¬ 
much as this story has been on the front page of some newspaper in every 
city throughout the country, it would be well to plant this well in advance 
so as to create a lot of talk about the picture. 

Another story about Belle Bennett playing the ages twenty, thirty 
and forty, and another about Lois Moran comforting Belle Bennett on the 
death of her son headed “Belle Bennett’s Life Blow Aids Drama in Great 
Film,” should be as effective in your exploitation campaign as any stunt 
that you can create. 


Essay Contest Ideas 

Stage an essay contest with one of the local papers, directing the copy 
to single young men and single girls. Ask them to write an essay of one 
hundred words or less on the question: “Would you marry anyone in a 
social sphere below yours? Would you marry anyone in a social sphere 
higher than yours?” 

The answers should be interesting inasmuch as they come from people 
inexperienced in marriage. It will, however, show a trend and should be 
an interest stimulator as far as the contest idea goes. Suitable prizes in 
the form of tickets or other kinds can be given by the house, while the 
newspaper will, ofl course, run the pictures and prizes will be presented 
from the stage. 


Theatre Program Copy 

COMING! 

The Screen’s Great Emotional Epic! 

To give a new realistic revelation of romance 
Drama’s most vivid ex-ray of a girl’s love-life, filled with 
feeling, alive with laughter, pounding with pathos 
It) will stir you, exalt you, and hold you spellbound, with 
its power and thrill 
Miss everything else but see 
Samuel Goldwyn’s presentation of 
the Henry King Production 
“STELLA DALLAS” 

Adapted for the screen by Frances Marion 
from Olive Higgins Prouty’s novel 
With Ronald Colman, Belle Bennett, Alice Joyce, Jean 
Hersholt, Lois Moran, Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. 

The Great American Photodrama 
Great as a book. Great as. a play. 

Greatest as an Inspiring Film Masterpiece 


Hidden Title Idea 

In an ad in a throw-away card or in your lobby a week before you 
show “Stella Dallas,” print up the following: 

Find the Hidden Title 

which is coming to the.Theatre.date. 

The letters are in consecutive order in the sentence. All you have 
to do is join up the letters and place them properly. Here is the 
sentence: 

Here is a pastel, lad, all assembled. 


Applause Card Idea 

Have some cards printed. At the beginning of the performance hand 
these out to those going in to see “Stella Dallas.” Have someone stationed 
at the door as the people go out to collect same, then make an analysis of 
your cards and use them for publicity, lobby display and telephone call 
exploitation, particularly if some prominent person writes something ex¬ 
ceptionally fine about the picture which they undoubtedly will. Here is 
a sample idea for the applause card; 

“I was greatly impressed with the work of Belle Bennett as 
Stella Dallas, Ronald Colman as Stephen Dallas, Alice Joyce as 
Mrs. Morrison, Jean Hersholt as Ed Munn, Lois Moran as Laurel 
and Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., as Richard Grovesnor. 

“The situation that impressed me most was- 

Remarks.” 


Inquiring Reporter Stunt 

First plant a lot of publicity about Lois Moran, the unsophisticated and 
unmodernized child wonder, playing the role of Laurel in “Stella Dallas.” 

Then suggest to the local “inquiring reporter” to ask five persons, 
picked at random, the question, “For how long can a girl remain unmod¬ 
ernized and unsophisticated? Is there such a thing as a Peter Pan who 
never grows up in real life?” 

When the answers appear, you can have them enlarged and plac^P in 
your lobby for display, using a photograph of Lois Moran. 


Window Display Tie-ups 

Still No. 5, with proper caption, ties up with Tennis Racquets. 

Stills No. 30, 31, 210, 284, Pub. 3, properly titled, tie up with Girl’s 
Sport Clothes. 

Still No. 5.1, properly titled, ties up with Bathing Suits. 

Stills No. 135, 318, 319, 325, properly captioned, tie up with Men’s 
and Boy’s Clothing. 

Still No. 199, properly captioned, ties up with Bridal Costumes. 

Stills No. 292, 312 and 3, properly titled, tie up with Jewelry. 

Still No. 402, properly captioned, ties up with Riding Habits. 

Still Pub. 3, properly captioned, ties up with Bicycles. 


Public Library Tie-up 

If your local public library carries the novel “Stella Dallas,” give 
them an array of black and white stills, properly captioned, for display at 
the library. Try to effect a tie-up with thel head librarian and ask hec^to 
distribute copies of your heralds, with your theatre imprint, to those taking 
out books. This would link up well with your commercial book shop tie-up. 











Ideas For an Active Mail Campaign 


# 


Post Card Copy Ideas 

You are invited to meet 
STELLA DALLAS 

and learn about love from her! 

Theatre 

Date 


A new meaning to Romance 

STELLA DALLAS 

Her Love Life 

Vivid! Colorful! Stirring! 

Theatre 

Date 


Prepare for a Great Romantic Thrill 
Soon to be Realistically Revealed 
STELLA DALLAS 
Her Love Life 

Theatre 

Date 


She’s the kind of a girl 
In love with love— 

Main Street gossips about her 

STELLA DALLAS 

She’s the kind of a girl you’ll never forget 
Theatre 
Date 


Introducing 

STELLA DALLAS 

The romantic girl who is everything to everybody 

Meet her personally 

Theatre 

Date 


Her Heart Ruled Her 
Her Mind Fooled Her 
Life Schooled Her 
Meet the typical American girl 
STELLA DALLAS 
Learn her love life 

Theatre 

Date 


Letter to Women Patrons 


Dear Madam: 

Every woman should see “Stella Dallas”—the great American romantic 
epic which comes to the.Theatre.date. 

“Stella Dallas” is a realistic revelation of a girl’s love-life. It is a dramatic 
ex-ray of her emotions from the kindling of her first love, her marriage, her 
flirtations, her devotion to her child, up to the great climax in her life which 
pounds the pulse beats with pathos and glows with happiness. 

“Stella Dallas” was written by a woman. Olive Higgins Prouty’s famous 
novel has been read by more millions than any other piece of fiction ever 
published. It has been a play and has been broadcasted over the radio. 

Frances Marion, the greatest woman scenario, writer, devoted four months 
to the preparation of the script. Her insight, her grasp of life, gives added 
color to Stella as a figure that will linger long in your memory. 

“Stella Dallas” is sponsored by Samuel Goldwyn, pioneer producer, as the 
great achievement of his career. 

Henry King, director of “The White Sister,” “23J^ Hours Leave” and 
“Tol’able David,” has endowed the picture with all his rare genius, and cre¬ 
ated his life’s masterpiece. 

Never before has such a remarkable cast been assembled in one picture. 

Ronald Colman, magnetic lover and dramatic artist, plays Stephen Dallas. 
Belle Bennett, the choice over seventy-two other candidates, plays Stella Dallas. 
Alice Joyce plays Mrs. Morrison. Jean Hersholt, the great character actor 
plays Ed Munn, the show-off riding master. Lois Moran, the unsophisticated 
and unmodernized child wonder, nlays Laurel. Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., plays 
the care free collegian, Richard Grosvenor. 

“Stella Dallas” is an inspired film accomplishment, bubbling with youth, 
brimming with laughter, quivering with a vibrant heart appeal. 

We unhesitatingly recommend this mighty photodrama as distinctive and 
out-of-the-ordinary entertainment, decidedly worth-while. You’ll thank us after 
you’ve seen and been thrilled. 

Sincerely, 

The Management 

P.S. To assure yourself getting best seats, we suggest attending the matinees. 


Door Knob Hangers 


Her love life ex-rayed 
STELLA DALLAS 

Her Romance Revealed 

Theatre 

Date 


Calling Cards 


Have some calling cards printed up for distribution, with the copy 


AT HOME for one week 
(giving dates of showing) 


STELLA DALLAS 


ADDRESS (Not name of 
theatre) 


Get out two cards with cord attached to slip over door knobs and for 
hanging on automobile radiator caps, steering wheels and extra tires. 

For the first, have this copy—“‘STELLA’ IS COMING!” 

As a follow-up card, use this copy: 

We called. 

We found you out. 

Will you return our call and find us but. 

(Have signature signed) STELLA DALLAS 

Theatre—Date 

The idea above can be sent out on a calling card to a select list of 


£ Invitations 

Send out bona-fide invitations to the women’s clubs, or prominent so¬ 
ciety women: 

You are cordially invited to be present at the 
Romance Party„ 

tendered by Mrs. Olive Higgins Prouty to 
STELLA DALLAS 

who will reveal her realistic love life during 

the week of .date 

At 2, 4, 6 and 8 Address of Theatre only 

Each Day NOT NAME of house 

Special Window Tie-up 

Hand-letter on some neutral colored board: “Here is the biggest, 
greatest film ever shown.” Have an arrow pointing to a drawn enlarge¬ 
ment of a piece of film, including the sprocket holes. Where the scenes 
are supposed to be in the film, insert black and white stills from the pic¬ 
ture. Top off the gag with the name of the theatre and date. 


^ Posters 

The one-sheet, three-sheet and twenty-four sheets make ideal cutouts 
for lobby land empty store displays around town. 


“Stella Dallas” Heralds 

Beautifully colored, handsomely made and attractively 
printed heralds on “Stella Dallas” can be obtained by ex 
hibitors only from 

The LONGACRE PRESS, Inc. 

427-431 WEST 42nd STREET 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 

The heralds Must Be Ordered Direct from Longacre 
Press. Do not order from United Artists Corporation 
Exchanges. 

The prices are as follows; 

I, 000 to 5,000 at $3.75 per M. 

6,000 to 10,000 at $3.50 per M. 

II, 000 and over at $3.25 per M. 

Dating extra at $1.25 per M. 

Send Money Order or New York Draft 
Longacre Press will send parcel-post C.O.D charges col. 
















Samuel GoLDwyi 

PRESENTS THE : ■ : 


PRODUCTION 


by Olive Higgins Promts 
^»o*wr£t> forth* Sc«e*N Frances Marion 

WITH 

RONALD CQLMAN-BELLE BENNETT 
ALICE JOYCE JEAN HERSHOLT 
LOIS HORAN-DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 


Samuel GoidWyn 

^HENRY KING 

PRODUCT/ON _ 


Frances Ma rion 


t r ours Riggins Prow. 


Three Sheet N?i 


One Sheet N?2. j 


RONALD COLMAN' BELLE BENNETT'AUCE JOYCE 
JEAN HERSHOLT'LOIS MORAN'DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS Jr 


Sam ueljGold wyn 

^Henry King Production 

"STELLA 

DALLAS 

i^wnRiee/Nsmm<fi^Ji7TifmisNAm 

Ronald Colman -'belle Bennett 
Alice Joyce Jean Hersholt 
• lois Moran ■ Douglas Fairbanks, j» 


Prices—One Sheet, 12 cents; Three Sheet, 36 cents; Six Sheet, 72 cents; 24-Sheet. $2.00 














































































































Beautiful Hand Colored Lobby Display 



Samuel Goldmjn 

Henry King 


. ftywCtS MaHION 

RONALD COLMAN 
BELLE BENNETT-- 

ALICE JOYCE. 

JEAN HERSHOL7--- 
LOIS MORAN-- 


Hand-Colored 
22 x 28 Lobby 
Cards. Sets of 
Two. 40 cents each. 
80 cents a Set. 


* 




Hand-Colored 
11 x 14 Lobby 
Cards. Sets of 
Eight. 75 cents a 
Set. 

















































































Window Card, Book Tie-up and the Slides 



(Special Window Card. Price 10 Cents ) 


Book Store Tie-Up on Stella Dallas Novel 


STELLA 

DALLAS 


OLIVE 

HIGGINS 

PROUTY 

Juthor of 
"BOBBIE, 
GENERAL 
MANAGER, 
Etc. 


The 

Complete 

Novel 

Illustrated with 
scenes from the 
Photoplay 



GROSSET 
tf DUNLAP 



Here is a reproduction of the jacket of the Grosset & Dunlap photoplay 
seventy-five cent edition of Olive Higgins Prouty’s novel, “Stella Dallas,” 
which affords a complete tie-up for exhibitors in all classes of cities. Ex¬ 
hibitors carf get in touch with Grosset & Dunlap, 1140 Broadway, New 
York City, publishers, and get full details of that firm’s tie-up co-operation. 
Exhibitors also can arrange with local book dealers to handle this book and 
make splendid window displays that are sure to attract attention and help 
at the box-office. 



Trailers on “Stella Dallas’’ can 
be ordered by exhibitors direct 
from National Screen Service, 
Inc., No. 126 West 46th St., 
New York City; No. 845 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, or No. 
1922 South Vermont Ave., 
Los Angeles. 


(Slide No. 1 —Price 15 Cents ) 


(Slide No. 2 —Price 15 Cents ) 




























































Striking Catchlines for Ads, Program or House Organ 


Written from the heart about a typical American girl 
whose heart craved romance. 

Directed at the heart, striking true to its aim. 


An Epic of Emotion, re-creating romance to streak the 
cheeks with tears and dimple the face with smiles. 


Behold! A motion picture symphony! 

Vivifying the love life of a typical American girl 
“Stella” 

Playing an eye melody of romance. 

Thrumming a harmony of the heart, brimming with 
€? mirth and laughter 

Expressing the ever new cry of youth for love, 

Rising to majestic heights, 

At once tearing at the feelings with its plaintive 
pathos, 

Stirring the senses with its human throb and thrill, 
And exalting the spirit in a powerful sweep, glorious 
in an inspired climax of emotion. 

-* — That’s Henry King’s production “STELLA DALLAS.” 


A tremendous epic of romantic womanhood. 


Every neighborhood, town, hamlet and city has its 
romantic girl. 

She is the kind of a girl that makes Main Street and 
Broadway talk. 

She’s the kind of a girl that’s everything to everybody. 
Her love-life is an epic of Humanity in its probings of 
one woman’s heart. 

“STELLA DALLAS” is her name. 


A romantic revelation—realistic with vivid emotion 
a^j spontaneous laughter. 

STELLA DALLAS 
Her Love Life 

A romantic drama as new as tomorrow, as old as time, 
and as sympathetic as a mother’s kiss. 


The drama of a girl you know, 
Peopled by types you’ve met, 

In a type of romance, 

As rare as radium, 

As brilliant 
As powerful. 

Her love-life will pique your interest, 
Intrigue your imagination, 

Hold your eyes spellbound 

And disclose undiscovered emotions. 


Stella Dallas is the lens through which the love life of 
every woman is X-rayed. 


Smiles merge into sobs 
Laughter follows tear 
And thrill succeeds climax 
In the love-life of 
“STELLA DALLAS” 


The drama of the romantic rise and fall and rise 
of that romantic girl “Stella Dallas.” 


“Stella Dallas” couldn’t guide her own heart— 
but she’ll rule yours. 


Her heart ruled her 
Her mind fooled her 
And life schooled her. 


An emotional X-ray of the love-life of a romantic girl, 
Alternating sob and sigh with laugh and cry. 


A romantic drama of a misunderstood girl which 
saint or sinner will understand. 


“STELLA DALLAS” 

Her Love Life 
an inspired masterpiece 
Its drama vibrates with climaxes 
Its romance reveals refreshing realism 
Its laughter frees the feelings 
Its pathos pounds the pulse beats 
Its harmony is of the heart. 


“Stella Dallas”—a girl who gave all her love. 
Greater love hath no woman than “Stella Dallas.” 


As vivid as a bolt of lightning 
As colorful as the rainbow 
As romantic as springtime love 
As beautiful as a Rembrandt 
As joyous as a babe’s laughter 
As vibrant as a heartstring. 


Millions thrilled with the book and play 

Many millions more will be enthralled with the photoplay. 


Great as a book 
Greater as a play 
Greatest as a photodrama. 


There’s a “Stella Dallas” in every community 
Her life’s romance is of the world. 























A Corking Teaser Ad and Letter Tie-up 


Tie These Teaser Ads Up With the “Advice 

to Lovelorn” Letter in Opposite Columns 

Here is a great combination of teaser ads and an “Advice to the Lovelorn” 
letter in opposite column on this page which, should go over immensely big and 
create a lot of talk in every circle in any community. The letter should be 
used first, and the teaser ads shown herewith run a week later. There are no 
mats on these ads, but mats of the thumbnail cut of the Stella Dallas head can 
be obtained from local exchanges. The ads should be run in the order indicated 
by “Chapter” number. In the last ad suitable cuts for any display wanted can 
be found in this campaign book, and the copy suggested should be followed 
by the regular billing. 


Confessions of 
My Love Life 



I’ve been through the romance 
mill. 

When I was twenty, I mooned 
and dreamed about love and 
life. For diversion, I used to go 
around with some of the boys at 
the mill. 

But for marriage, I wanted 
someone handsome and “tony.” 
Then, as if in answer to the cry 
of my heart, I met my stunning 
man. 

Rainbows of happiness — but 
that was only the start. 

You can learn about romance 
from my love-life. 

Stella Dallas 
Theatre Date 


Confessions of 
My Love Life 

By 

Stella 
Dallas 

Chap. II 

I had my romance. I married 
Stephen Dallas. 

No more mill life for me. I 
started going around with the 
country club set and met Ed 
Munn, the riding master. He 
was more my kind. 

Then I wondered if a girl like 
me should have married a man 
in society. 

When my baby came, I called 
her Laurel. 

I wasn’t cut out for a home wife. 
I wanted love, life, color, excite¬ 
ment. Did I find it? 

Well, you can learn about ro¬ 
mance from me. 

Stella Dallas 
Theatre Date 



Ad No. 5 

No greater romance, no greater love has any woman. 
Here is a heart ex-rayed. 

Here is romance’s greatest confession of a typical girl. 
See her realistic love-life vividly portrayed in a drama that 
Pounds your pulse, 

Tears at your heart throbs, 

And exalts you in its glow of happiness. 

SAMUEL GOLDWYN 

Presents 

etc. 


Great Letter Stunt 

Here is a letter to be sent by the theatre management to the editor of 
the “Advice to Lovelorn” column, to be written by a woman on feminine 
stationery. After the letter appears, it would be well to have some folks 
connected with the theatre answer same. The public will answer, too. 
This can be made quite a feature and the clippings can be pasted on a big 
board and put in the lobby when the picture opens. The letter follows: 

Dear Editor: 

My heart is broken and my spirit is torn. I need help and I am 
writing to you to ask your readers to be good enough to advise me 
about my love-life. 

When I was twenty, I worked in a mill. I was full of romance. 

I dreamed of my ideal beau. I wasn’t satisfied with any of the boys 
who worked in the mill. I set my cap for a society fellow who was 
above me in life. 

We were married and how happy we were. We had a baby Lau- Y" 
rel, and what a beautiful kid she was. Then I had a harmless flirta¬ 
tion with a riding instructor and my husband misunderstood. You 
see, he was so busy making a name for himself. Then he left my bed 
and board, but he sent me some money every week. He is now a 
prosperous lawyer and in love with his boyhood sweetheart, who 
is now a widow. 

Well, my child was growing more beautiful every day but none^jp 
of the rich children at the school she attended would associate with^ 
her. The teacher said it was my fault. I wasn’t good enough. I 
didn’t belong. 

Well, we moved out of that neighborhood and it seems every¬ 
where we went I was standing in the way of my child. She is 
twenty now, and going around with, a fine boy from a fine family. 

A week ago was the last straw. I overheard some people say that I 
am a “ball and chain around my child’s neck,” and I can’t stand 
that any longer. I love my child too much. 

What shall I do? Give my husband a divorce, let him marry 
that widow, and let them take the child so that she can marry this 
boy, or shall I just fade out of the picture and let things take care 
of themselves? 

I am not an educated woman. It is going to be hard for me 
to do this but I think it is for my child’s best welfare. I haven’t 
those things that make one forget. 

slept in days. I have tried to forget everything and have taken to 
those things that make one forget. 

I have told you everything. My heart is bleeding and I’m tired. 

I don’t know what to do. Will you help me? 

STELLA DALLAS. 


Confessions of 
My Love Life 

By 

Stella 
Dallas 

Chap. Ill 

At ten, my child was a beauty. 
My husband and I agreed to 
separate. He went to New York 
and became a prosperous lawyer. 

With the money he sent me, 
Laurel attended a fashionable 
school. Then because of my 
harmless flirtation, they dis¬ 
missed Laurel from the school 
and none of the society children 
came to her birthday party. It 
nearly broke her heart. 

To add to my unhappiness, I 
learned that my husband was in 
love with his first sweetheart, 
now a widow. Then the climax 
came. 

Romance! What sins are com¬ 
mitted in your name. 

Stella Dallas 
Theatre Date 



Confessions of 
My Love Life 

By 

Stella 
Dallas 

Chap.IV 

At eighteen. Laurel met a fine 
boy from a fine family at an ex¬ 
clusive summer resort. 

They found out I was her mother 
and they called me “Painted 
Lady.” Then I overheard some 
of these “best people” say that I 
was a ball and chain around my 
child’s neck. That was the last 
straw. 

If you were in my place, what 
would you have done? 

Give your husband a divorce? 
Let him marry his widow? 

Let them take my child so she 
could have her romance with 
this boy? 

Or would you fade out of the 
picture with heartache? 

I guess I wasn’t cut out for ro¬ 
mance. My love-life must be 
real-life. 

Stella Dallas 
Theatre Date 




A Smashing Campaign for Box-Office Results 


For Monday 



She’s the hind of a girt who 
wears THAT kind of a 
plume, but she never high 
plumed anybody. 

LA/LA/ 


For Tuesday 



She’s tbe kind of a girl whose 
diamonds are rhinestones, 
whose handshake is Ritzy— 
but even the Ritz wouldn’t 
have her. You know. 

LA/LA / 


For Wednesday 



She’s the 
kind of a girl 
whose dress 
is gay, gaudy 
and giddy. 
But don’t 
judge her art. 
It’s he,'heart. 


LA/LA? 


For Thursday 



She’s the t^e—understands 
what she reads but whom 

everyone misunderstands 

when they read her type. 

IA/LA/ 


<* 


For Friday 



You’ve met her wind — puts 
her pride in her parasol, then 
opens it—and the world sees, 
and is sorry. 


How To Use These Teaser Ad Mats 

The five one column and the one two column teaser ads shown on this 
pa°e can be obtained in MAT FORM from local United Artists exchanges. 
There are NO CUTS. The ads can be obtained in ONE MAT. The 
price is 35 cents. This can be cut up as shown herewith and used in the 
order indicated by days in caption over each ad. When the two column 
ad is used at the end of the teaser campaign, the regular billing, of the 
picture, as shown on the specially prepared ad mats elsewhere in this book, 
should be used together with theatre name, play date and such other in¬ 
formation as the exhibitor wishes to give his public. This teaser campaign 
is certain to bring results that will show big at the box-office. 

Order Number is “CCD-6 Special Ad Mat Price 35 cents. No Cuts. 


For Saturday 



Here She Is 

The girl with the plume, 
the rhinestone rings, the 
gay, gaudy gowns, who 
reads Spicy Tales, parasol 
and all 1 

SteLA haLAs 

Revealing her realistic ro¬ 
mance to wreathe the face 
in smiles and streak the 
cheeks with tears. 

No Life of Love 
is Greater than 
Her Love Life 


LA/ LA/ 


Regular Billing 
Follows 










One and Two Column Star and Scene Cuts 



CC- 1 —One Column Star Scene Cut 
for Newspaper Use. Price 30 cents. 
Mats 5 cents. 


CC- 2 —One Column Star Scene Cut 
for Newspaper Use. Price 30 cents. 
Mats 5 cents. 



CC-3—Tivo Column Scene Cut for Newspaper Use. Price 50 cents. CC-A—Two Column Scene Cut for Newspaper Use. Price 50 cents. 

Mats 10 cents. Mats 10 cents. 






Ready Made Newspaper Ads That Will Tell the Story 



Production 

STELLA 

DALLAS 

by OLIVE HIGGINS PROMT 
Qdaptedfor the screen by FRANCES MARION 

Ronald Colman-Belle Dennett-Alice Joyce- 
Jean Hersholt-LoisMoran-Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. 


You All Know 
Stella Dallas 

She is found in every citij, 
town and village. Belle 
Bennett portrays the love 
life of this girl so deftlxj, 
deeply, that xjou love her 
despite her weaknesses, 
pitvj her despite errors, 
weep with her as she 
weeps, rejoice as she re¬ 
joices, suffer as she suffers 
— all because her sins are 
of the heart, and of the 
heart alone. 



CCD- 1 —One Column Advertising 
Cut. Price 30 cents. Mats 5 cents. 


Love Life Tyjpes 
Everybody Knows 


BEIXB 

BENNETT 

S7ZUADMW 



RONALD COLMAN 

STEPHEN DALLAS 


Samuel Goldwyrv 

presents 


‘The HENRY KING Production 

STELLA DALLAS 

by OLIVE HIGGINS PROUTY Qdaptedjor the screen toy FRANCES MARION 

With Ronald Colman - Belle Bennett - Alice Joyce —' 

Jean Hersholt - Lois Moran - Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. — 


Stella Dallas 

The kind of girl that makes Main street talk 

Stephen Dallas 

W ins the love of two distinct hjpes of women 

Helen Morrison 

Statelvj, cultured, dignified, ever understanding 

Ed Munn 

A wise-cracking, flashij, good-natured weakling 

Laurel Dallas 

Her father’s daughter in love with her mother 

Richard Grovesnor 

A nice ijoung bo\j in love for the first time 

A Tremendous Drama 
of Heart Throbs 


CCDS—Two Column Advertising Cut. Price 50 cents. Mats 10 cents. 









One Column Star Line Cuts and Three Column Scene 



CC-6—One Column Star Line Cut for 
Newspaper Use. Price 30 cents. Mats 
5 cents. 


CC-7—One Column Star Line Cut for 

Newspaper Use. Price 30 cents. Mats 
5 cents. 


CC- 8 —One Column Star Line Cut for 
Newspaper Use. Price 30 cents. Mats 
5 cents. 



CC- 9 —Thumbnail Star Line Cut for 
Newspapers and Ads. Price 15 
Cents. Mats 5 cents. 



RONALD COLMAN, BELLE DENNETT and LOIS MORAN in ‘STELLA DALLAS" 

CC- 5 —Three Column Scene Cut for Newspaper Use. Price 75 cents. Mats 20 cents. 




SAMUEL GOLDWYN 

presents 

The HENRY KING 

PRODUCTION 


STELLA 

DALLAS 

fly OLIVE HIGGINS PROUTV 

Adapted hg 

FRANCES MARION 


ABOUT THE STORY 
O TELLA DALLAS” tells the 
ri } story of a woman’s heart— 
is the lens through which the 
love life of every woman is X-rayed. 
It is a photographic recital of sacri¬ 
fice that will tug at the emotions of 
every mother, every father, every 
daugther; for there is a Stella in 
every community. The story, read 
by millions, is followed in detail 
and the characters are made to stand 
out in bold relief by such eminent 
screen artists as Belle Bennett in 
the title role; Ronald Colman as 
Stephen Dallas; Alice Joyce as 
Helen Morrison; Lois Moran, the 
unsophisticated child wonder as 
Laurel; Jean Hersholt as the flashy 
Ed Munn and Douglas Fairbanks, 
Jr., as young Richard Grovesnor. 

“Stella Dallas” comes from the 
heart about a typical girl whose 
heart craves romance. It is di¬ 
rected at the heart, and strikes true. 
Every city, town or hamlet has its 
romantic girl; she is the kind of 
girl that Main street and Broadway 
talks about; the kind of girl that’s 
everything to everybody; the kind 
of girl whose mistakes are of the 
heart, of the heart alone, and that 
win the sympathy of all die world. 











CAST 


Stella Dallas - - Belle Bennett 

Stephen Dallas 'Ronald Colman 

Helen Morrison - Alice Joyce 

Laurel Dallas - - Lois Moran 

Ed Munn - - - Jean Hersholt 

Richard Grovesnor 

Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. 


Printed in U.S.A. 



SI0J 


SAMUEL GOLDWYN 

The HENRY KING 

PROPVCTION 

“ HER LOVE LIFE 


Great as a novel; greater as a play; 
greatest as an inspired photoplay 


THESE HERALDS 

can only be supplied by 

The LONGACRE PRESS 


INCORPORATED 

427-431 West 42nd Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


ORDER DIRECT 


I, 000 to 5,000 at - $3.75 per 1.000 
6,000 to 10,000 at • 3.50 per 1,000 

II, 000 and over at - 3.25 per 1,000 

Dating at $1.25 per 1,000 Extra 


Send Money Order or New York 
Draft or we will send parcel post 
C. O, D. charges collect. 




















Ads Playing Up the Book and Stella Dallas Star 



Production 


STELLA 

DALLAS 

by OLIVE HIGGINS PROUTY 
ddaptedfor the screen by FRANCES MARLON 

Ronald Colman-Belle Bennett-Alice Joyce- 
Jean Hersholt-LoisMoran-Douglas Fairbanks,^ 

Ronald 

Colman 

Known everywhere as the 
‘magnetic lover* of the 
screen, never had a role 
more suited to his artistry. 
Sweetheart of the gaudy 
and flighty Stella Dallas, 
lover of her dignified, 
stately rival he runs the 
full gamut of heart emo¬ 
tion in a picture that 
radiates the love lives of 
two contrasting women. 



CCD-2—One Column Advertising 
Cut. Price 30 cents. Mats 5 cents. 



Samuel 

Goldwyn 

presents 


% HENRY KING Production 

STELLA DALLAS 

by Olive Higgins Prouty 

Cldapted for the screen by FRANCES MARION 
^ witk 

Ronald Colman-Belle Bennett-Alice Joyce 
Jean Hersholt -Lois Moran -Douglas Fairbanks j 


A Life 
of Love 

Revealed in a story that was great as a booh, 
greater as a play, greatest as a photo drama. 

Stella Dallas 

And her love life bared in an epic of heart 
emotion that stirs the soul, thrills the senses. 


CCD- 4 —Ttvo Column Advertising Cut. Price 50 cents. Mats 10 cents. 




















A Three CoL Cut That Will Bring in the Business 



with 

Ronald Colman 
Belle Bennett 
Alice Joyce 
Jean Hersholt 
Lois Moran 
Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. 



# 




CCD'S — Three Column Advertising Cut. Price 75 cents. Mats 30 cents. 









































ACCESSORY ORDER BLANK FOR 


Samuel Goldwyn’s 
“STELLA DALLAS” 


Address 


Name of Town. 


POSTERS 

One Sheet, No. 1, 12 cents 
One Sheet, No. 2, 12 cents 
Three Sheet, No. 1, 36 cents 
Three Sheet, No. 2, 36 cents 

Six Sheet, 72 cents. 

Twenty-four Sheet, $2.00. . 

LOBBY DISPLAY PHOTOS 


How 

Many 


Amount 


Hand colored, 22x28 (two in set), 40 cents each. 

80 cents per set 

Hand colored, 11x14, (eight in set), 75 cents per set. . 


Black and white squeegee photos for newspapers and 
lobby (twenty-five in set), 10 cents each. 


SLIDE No. 1, 15 cents 


SLIDE No. 2, 15 cents 


“STELLA DALLAS” SCENE CUTS 

CC-1—One column, 30 cents. Mats 5 cents. 

CC-2—One column, 30 cents. Mats 5 cents. 

CC-3—Two column, 50 cents. Mats 10 cents. 

CC-4—Two column, 50 cents. Mats 10 cents. 

CC-5—Three column, 75 cents. Mats 20 cents. . . . 
CC-6—One column Star line, 30 cents. Mats 5 cents 

CC-7—One column Star line, 30 cents. Mats 5 cents 

CC-8—One column Star line, 30 cents. Mats 5 cents 

CC-9—Thumbnail Star line, 15 cents. Mats 5 cents 


MATS— 
How Many 


ADVERTISING CUTS 

CCD-1—One column, 30 cents. Mats 5 cents. 

CCD-2—One column, 30 cents. Mats 5 cents. 

CCD-3—Two column, 50 cents. Mats 10 cents. 

CCD-4—Two column, 50 cents. Mats 10 cents. 

CCD-5—Three column, 75 cents. Mats 20 cents. . . . 
CCD-6—Special Ad Mat. Mats 35 cents. (No Cuts). 

TOTAL . 

Kindly remit full payment with accessory order. 



































































Features About Belle Bennett and Her Role 


She Depicts Love Life at 
18, 25 and 35 in One Role 


Raising a 
fills 


Window Shade 
a film with Drama 


Belle Bennett, selected after seventy- 
two others had failed, to play the title 
role of “Stella Dallas,” recently stated 
that Stella is the most fascinating char¬ 
acter she ever played either on stage or 
screen. 

“Stella Dallas” was originally created 
by Mrs. Olive Higgins Prouty as a nov¬ 
el. Mrs. Leslie Carter starred in it as 
a play and now Samuel Goldwyn is 
sponsoring it as a Henry King produc¬ 
tion; as his first picture on United Art¬ 
ists Corporation schedule. 

“On the stage I have essayed all kinds 
of parts, from a child, ingenue, matron, 
to the old lady in ‘The Thirteenth 
Chair’,” said Miss Bennett. “But no 
character intrigued my imagination or 
kept me studying as much as Stella did. 

“In the first place, Stella, as pictured 
in the film appears as a girl of eighteen, 
twenty-five and thirty-five. I had to 
live three different Stellas. I had to 
make myself over at each stage of her 
development with the knowledge of 
what exciting events had happened to 
her in the preceding period. 

“I had to change my make-up, grow 
stouter, affect new mental states and 
register her struggle to keep her fleeting 
beauty against the clock span of each 
period. 

“I had no difficulty in picking her 
costumes as I knew her type would 
wear gaudy clothes, plenty of cheap 
jeweli*y, picture hats and affect a para¬ 
sol. 

“My greatest care was to make sure 
Stella didn’t appear funny. There is a 
touch of the semi-tragic and semi- 
pathetic about her and though she causes 
snickers and laughs when she tries to 
play the lady, she is seriously sincere 
in her behavior. Yet I suppose laughter 
underlies all pathos and vice versa. 


“As a mill town maid, Stella is full 
of romance, a bit crude and unrefined 
but likable and generous. At the age 
of twenty-five, love has lost some of its 
glamor, life starts to etch its unerring 
design and a husband isn’t so much after 
all. At thirty-five, she has been dealt 
life’s blows, and sees things in a truer 
perspective. It is here that she casts 
aside all sham and illusion and faces the 
greatest love climax in her life with a 
fortitude that makes all her cheapness 
fade in a shining sacrifice made unsel- 
• fishly. 

“The composite nature of Stella 
alarmed me at first. How could I recon¬ 
cile the heart of this girl, glowing with 
romance, winning her mate, holding his 
love, and the love of her child, with her 
untrained mind. She had a big heart 
but understood nothing of life’s laws 
and conventions. 

“I read and re-read the novel. I pried 
over Frances Marion’s scenario and in¬ 
asmuch as Stella was a state of mind 
with them, so would it be with me. 

“I determined to concentrate on Stel¬ 
la’s thoughts. They tell me thoughts 
photograph on the screen, and the mat¬ 
ter of appearing in the triple role of 
eighteen, twenty-five and thirty-five 
merely meant changing my mind—and 
really that’s a woman’s prerogative— 
even Stella’s.” 

“Stella Dallas” opens as the attrac¬ 
tion at the . Theatre 

...date. A cast of 

superb players interpret the other roles. 
Ronald • Colman plays Stephen Dallas, 
Alice Joyce plays Helen Morrison, Jean 
Hersholt plays Ed Munn, Lois Moran 
plays Laurel and Douglas Fairbanks, 
Jr., plays Richard Grovesnor. 


Love Life of Typical Girl 
Shown in (i Stella Dallas” 


“Stella Dallas,” the Samuel Goldwyn 
production directed by Henry King 
from Olive Higgins Prouty’s famous 
novel, which portrays with romantic 
realism the love-life of a typical Amer¬ 
ican girl is also a picture of womanly 
contrasts. 

Frances Marion, adept at disclosing 
those things which throw light on the 
inner workings of the weaker sex, has 
contrived in her scenario to place the 
three main feminine characters in di¬ 
rect contrast with each other by means 
of comparison and conflict. 

In the photo-dramatic version of 
“Stella Dallas,” the three types of 
women follow their patterns exactly as 
created by the author in the widely read 
book. 

Belle Bennett, the choice after sev¬ 
enty-two applicants were discarded, 
plays the title role of Stella. Alice 
Joyce plays Mrs. Morrison and Lois 
Moran, the unsophisticated and unmod¬ 
ernized child wonder, plays Laurel, 
daughter of Stella. 

In the film, Stella is the generous- 
hearted, unrefined mill-town maid, in 
whom romance rises with tumult and 
flame. The conventions and amenities 
of life puzzle her. Her clothes are 


gaudy, her jewelry garish, her manner 
outspoken, harmless and tactless; yet 
withal her outward display, she has 
splendid capacity for great love and 
devotion. 

Mrs. Morrison, on the other hand, 
has been accustomed to the finer things 
of life. She is kind, considerate, re¬ 
served—a lady in the highest expression 
of the term, a flower born and bred to 
thrive in society. 

Laurel is a strangely beautiful child. 
She is a mystery to Stella, who cannot 
fathom the sweet simplicity of her own 
child. 

The meeting of Stella and Mrs. Mor¬ 
rison is one of the many emotional cli¬ 
maxes of contrast in the film. Stella, 
pocketing her pride, visits Mrs. Mor¬ 
rison, gives up her husband to her, 
and unknown to Laurel, arranges to 
have her child live with them so she 
may flower in the proper environment 
and thus enable the child to marry the 
boy of her choice. 

The production which is the initial 
effort of Samuel Goldwyn for United 
Artists Corporation release and called 
his most ambitious project as an inde¬ 
pendent producer, comes to the. 

Theatre . date. 


Scene in “Stella Dallas” Shows the Huddled Fig¬ 
ure of a Broken Mother in the Pouring Rain 
Peering at Wedding of Daughter for 
Whom She Has Sacrificed 


At first glance it would not seem that 
the simple drawing aside of a window 
curtain could be fairly fraught with 
drama, but in the Henry King produc¬ 
tion, “Stella Dallas,” presented by Sam¬ 
uel Goldwyn through United Artists 

Corporation, which comes. 

to the... Theatre, Alice 

Joyce, as Helen Morrison, by this com¬ 
monplace act, brings a heart throb to 
the audience such as is seldom accom¬ 
plished by more theatrical situations and 
gestures. 

This portion of this drama of every 
day life of every day folk is perhaps 
as intense and gripping as any screen 
episode yet filmed. “Stella,” played by 
Belle Bennett, has made life’s greatest 
possible sacrifices for her little daughter, 
Laurel. Finally after gracefully sur¬ 
rendering her husband to a rival, Helen 
Morrison, played by Alice Joyce, she 
forces her only child to think evil of 
her in order that the girl will go to 
reside with the father and his new wife 
—realizing that her advantages there 
would be much greater than she, the 
mother, could ever give. 

Finally the girl is to be married in 
the new'home. All is in readiness for 
the ceremony, and just before the strains 
of the wedding march strike up, Helen 
Morrison, the stepmother, remembering 
the tearful request of Stella Dallas, 
made sometime before, steps to the win¬ 
dow fronting upon the street, and raises 
the shade. 

Without, in the bleak and rain-ridden 
night, a pitiful figure huddles against 
the fence, straining her eyes to watch 
the beginning of a greater happiness for 
the daughter for whom she has filled a 
lifetime with sacrifice. 

Tears of joy and sorrow mingle on 
the sunken cheeks of Stella Dallas, now 
little more than a social outcast, until a 
policeman, posted to watch for sus¬ 
picious characters, says “Move on”! 
Little does he imagine that he is order¬ 
ing the broken mother of the bride— 
the mother whose unbelievable love had 
made possible the ceremony within— 
from the sidewalk. 

Little Lois Moran has startled the 
world with her delightful and intensely 
sympathetic interpretation of the char¬ 
acter of Laurel, the daughter. She 
portrays the part from the age of ten, 
by gradual changes, until at eighteen she 
weds Richard Grovesnor, played by 
Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. 

Miss Moran, the latest discovery of 
Samuel Goldwyn, who has been aptly 
styled “the Columbus of the movies,” 
bids fair to rival that producer’s other 
1925 discovery, Vilma Banky, in a race 
for supremacy. Miss Moran brings to 
the screen a personality of the rarest 
charm, a youth and fairness which are 
refreshing, and a talent and grace rarely 
seen. 

Belle Bennett, in the title role, is 
without a rival. At the time of her 


Big Moment in Film 

In Last Fifty Feet 

In a film replete with big moments^ 
the biggest moment of “Stella Dallas’" 
is in its last fifty feet of film. 

Henry King; director of the film ver¬ 
sion of Olive Higgins Prouty.’s cele¬ 
brated novel, has adroitly built a 
powerful emotional suspense, which he 
unleashes in a smashing climax. 

In developing the finish of the pic¬ 
ture, King used all the screen arts and 
technique at his command to give to this 
peak of feeling, all the quality of pathos 
and happiness so strongly conveyed in 
the novel. 

“Stella Dallas” comes to the . 

Theatre starting . date. 

The film is sponsored by Samuel 
Goldwyn as his initial picture for United 
Artists Corporation release. 

Ronald Colman, Belle Bennett, Alice 
Joyce, Jean Hersholt, Lois Moran and 
Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., are the array 
of prominent screen personalities who 
enact the leading roles. 


selection for the difficult part after 
more than a year of search for the ideal 
Stella, there were rivals galore. In 
fact, more than seventy tests were made 
of the greatest performers of stage and 
screen, but not the most critical will 
ever question the wisdom of her selec¬ 
tion. She IS Stella Dallas 1 

Ronald Colman, in the role of Stephen 
Dallas, is afforded an opportunity to 
appear in a role entirely different than 
anything yet attempted by this most 
popular performer, whose following has 
been increasing steadily for the past 
two years until he is now without rival 
in his own particular field. He plays 
the part of an earnest and serious- 
minded young business man, whose ro¬ 
mances seem destined for failure until 
Fate, with her inevitable shuttle, gathers 
the scattered threads and weaves them 
into a pattern of more delightful hue. 

Jean Hersholt, as Ed Munn, the 
roughneck riding master, captures the 
admiration of all observers. The role 
is distinctly a difficult one, but for this 
sterling player, apparently it was but 
play. It is undoubtedly one of the great¬ 
est characterizations yet delineated fc/ 
this artist whose offerings are ever a 
series of pleasant surprises. He is “the 1 
village cut-up” in “Stella Dallas,” and 
as such, finds opportunity for not only 
the gripping dramatic work which has 
won him such an enviable reputation, 
but is given, by the director, Henry 
King, occasion for a great deal of com¬ 
edy, which registers equally well. 

“Stella Dallas” was directed by 
Henry King from the scenario by 
Frances Maripn. It is an adaptation 
of the widely read novel by Olive Hig¬ 
gins Prouty. 
























News and Feature^ Stories About the Players 


Barring Title of “Supreme Lover 

Would be Known as a good Actor 

Ronald Colman, known as the screen’s magnetic lover, is making a 
special request of film fans regarding his screen proclivities. 

In a recent interview, Colman makes the statement that he no longer 
wishes to be labelled a “supreme lover”, “great lover” or “perfect lover —but 
wishes to be judged by the other histrionic qualities he portrays on the screen 
“I would much rather the public consider me in the light of my dramatic 
endeavors rather than my amorous delineations,” said Colman , 

“Frankly I think lover parts should be only one phase of a stars 
stock in trade. Lover roles are not the easiest to play, neither are they 

the hardest, but a role that requires thought, study and fine dramatic 
shading in its interpretation should give the public more entertainment 
value than torrid love scenes. . . . 

“I would rather the public judged me b.y what artistic and dramatic 
ability I possess, than tag me as ‘the great lover’ or with some other similar 

phrase.iman aftgr playing romantic leads in “The White Sister,” “Tarnish,’ 
“His Supreme Moment” and “The Dark Angel,” gives a dramatic por¬ 
trayal in the Henry King production of “Stella Dallas, adapted from 
Olive Higgins Prouty’s celebrated - novel. It is said the role is entirely 
different from any other part Colman has portrayed to date _ 

Ronald Colman heads the all-star cast which includes Belle Bennett, 
Alice Joyce, Lois Moran, Jean Hersholt and Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. 

“Stella Dallas,” a United Artists Corporation release, sponsored by 
Samuel Goldwyn, comes to the . Theatre, next . 


NEW SCREEN ROLE 

FOR RONALD COLMAN 


GIRL FILM STAR 

CANTBE MODERN 

Lois Moran Must Remain 
Unsophisticated or Break 
Her Contract 


Hollywood, for months has been 
happy to take to its breast a new and 
fascinating personality in the person of 
Lois Moran, Samuel Goldwyn’s most 
recent sensational discovery, the little 
girl who plays the role of Laurel in 
“Stella Dallas,” a Henry King produc¬ 
tion sponsored by Samuel Goldwyn, 
which comes to the . The¬ 
atre . 

This is one of the most difficult char¬ 
acters in this United Artists Corpora¬ 
tion release and great is the praise that 
has fallen upon the young shoulders of 
this little miss as the result of her 
marvelous performance. Miss Moran, 
now sixteen years of age, is a native 
of Pittsburgh and at the age of twelve 
went to Paris for further education. 
It was there that the producer dis¬ 
covered her, upon her application for 
consideration in the role of Juliet, in 
his contemplated production of “Romeo 
and Juliet.” 

Much publicity has been given to the 
unusual features of the contract awarded 
Miss Lois, which stipulates that same 
was to remain in force only so.long as 
the girl remains “unmodernized and un¬ 
sophisticated.” Cynics were inclined to 
be skeptical until they had met Miss 
Moran and marveled at her naive per¬ 
sonality combined with her perfect poise. 

In “Stella Dallas,” she accomplishes 
a performance with which few, indeed, 
could succeed. As Laurel, the daughter 
of Stella Dallas, she successfully por¬ 
trays a young American girl of ten 
years with a gradual aging before the 
camera. Many performers are able by 
one change of make-up to span the 
years successfully, but Lois found it 
necessary to play the part with intervals 
of but a year or two between the ages 
of ten and eighteen. 

Henry King, the director, conferred 
the most pleasing compliment upon the 
little lady when he said that she thor¬ 
oughly lived every moment of her work, 
that when playing the child of ten she 
seemingly thought with a ten year old 
mind, and when portraying the same 
girl eight years later, she was to all in-, 
tents and purposes a young woman of 
that age. 


DOUG. FAIRBANKS. JR.. 
HAS NEW FILM ROLE 


Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., son of the 
celebrated star, appears to advantage as 
Ralph Grovesnor in Henry King’s film 
version of “Stella Dallas,” produced by 
Samuel Goldwyn for United Artists 
Corporation, which production is the 
attraction at the . Theatre. 

Douglas, Jr., is blond, with blue eyes, 
and was born in New York, receiving 
his education in Paris, London, Pasa¬ 
dena, Hollywood and New York. 

He inherits his father’s love for and 
ability at all sorts of athletic sports. 
He is fond of reading, and prefers Ibsen 
and Michael Arlen. Chow dogs are his 
pets. 

In “Stella Dallas” he enjoys a role 
apparently written for him—that of a 
young collegian in the throes of his first 
real love affair. Little Lois Moran, 
Samuel Goldwyn’s most recent discov¬ 
ery, plays opposite him, and the com¬ 
bination is a happy one. 


KING AT HIS BEST 
IN “STELLA DALLAS” 


Noted Director Praises Realistic 
Work of Players in Great 
Photodrama 


Henry King, whose latest screen pro¬ 
duction, Samuel Goldwyn’s “Stella Dal¬ 
las,” comes to the . Theatre 

.. is recognized as one of 

the most faithful interpreters of in¬ 
tensely human drama. 

He has an unending string of suc¬ 
cesses to his credit, among which might 
particularly be noted the gold medal 
photoplay, “Tol’able David,” as well as 
“The White Sister.” 

Yet King declares he never before 
has been fortunate enough to direct a 
drama with the appeal and heart inter¬ 
est of “Stella Dallas,” which is a mod¬ 
ern drama of every-day American life, 
with situations such as any American 
might easily find himself in. 

“The characterizations in ‘Stella Dal¬ 
las’ hold a definite appeal to me,” said 
King. 

“From the title role, so ably played 
by Belle Bennett, to the smallest bit, 
the characters all seemed to live and' 
breathe as if, instead of building a 
photoplay, I were privileged to witness 
a slice of life itself, lifted from the 
center of some typically American city.” 

King has injected into “Stella Dallas,” 
a United Artists Corporation release, 
all the human interest, the realistic treat¬ 
ment and directorial finesse which went 
to make “Tol’able David” one of the 
most talked-of pictures. His cast in¬ 
cludes nothing but experienced and hand¬ 
picked players, including, besides Miss 
Bennett, Ronald Colman, Alice Joyce, 
Jean Hersholt, Lois Moran, Douglas 
Fairbanks, Jr., etc. 

The adaptation of Olive Higgins 
Prouty’s celebrated novel is by Frances 
Marion, who writes all the Samuel Gold¬ 
wyn scenarios. 


HIS CLOTHES MAKE 
CHARACTER CERTAIN 


Jean Hersholt’s Suit in “Stella 
Dallas” One of the Features 
of Film 


Clothes may or may not make the 
man, according to what tailor one goes 
to, but if Jean Hersholt is any criterion, 
clothes of certain character often make 
a character certain. 

Hersholt who plays the character part 
of Ed Munn, the “show-off riding mas¬ 
ter” in “Stella Dallas,” gives ample evi¬ 
dence that garb makes a setting to vital¬ 
ize character portrayals. 

In this Samuel Goldwyn production 
directed by Henry King, Hersholt wears 
many vari-colored, picturesque, gaudy 
and colorful garbs that give reality and 
brilliance to his performance, just as a 
platinum setting sets off a diamond, or 
a gold-plate sets off a rhinestone. 

But probably the loudest of all the 
uits he wears in keeping with his “loud” 
character, is the one he rented from a 
friend—a man about town, well known 
on the fringe of Los Angeles’ Gay 
White Way, and this was his friend’s 
Sunday suit. 

Hersholt, in looking about for suitable 
“character” clothes to wear while por¬ 
traying the role of the flashy riding 
master, with a complex to show off his 
talents to the world, remembered this 
particular suit and hastened to his par¬ 
ticular friend, whose name cannot be 
mentioned. Hersholt tried to borrow 
the treasure. He found this impossible, 
but succeeded in renting the suit for 
$50. It is either a black suit with the 
wide white stripe, or a white suit with 
a broad black stripe, same being worn 
while courting Stella Dallas in the per¬ 
son of Belle Bennett. 

Hersholt considered the fifty well 
spent, the suit together with Hersholt’s 
antics being responsible for a good many 
hearty laughs in the picture in which 
Belle Bennett plays the title role; Ron¬ 
ald Colman, “Stephen Dallas”; Alice 
Joyce plays “Helen Morrison”; Lois 
Moran is “Laurel”; and Douglas Fair¬ 
banks, Jr., is seen as “Richard Groves¬ 
nor” in this United Artists Corpora¬ 
tion release which comes to the. 

. Theatre . 


Popular Star Greatly Likes 
Character He' Plays in 
“Stella Dallas” 

When “Stella Dallas,” Samuel Gold¬ 
wyn’s latest production, directed by 
Henry King for United Artists Corpora¬ 
tion release, reaches the screen at the 

.... Theatre .. 

the many admirers of Ronald Colman, 
favorite and magnetic leading man, will 
have an opportunity of seeing him in a 
characterization entirely different than 
any he has hitherto attempted. 

As Stephen Dallas, the well-groomed 
and modern young business man, who, 
in a moment of' regret, marries far be¬ 
neath his station only to soon find the 
girl he thought he had lost, Colman is 
given opportunity for the greatest work 
of his' career. 

This young actor, whose popularity 
seems ever on the increase, puts his en¬ 
tire ability and soul into this production, 
and according to his own words, “en¬ 
joyed it exceedingly.” 

“It is exhilarating,” he said, “to be 
permitted to interpret a role which real¬ 
ly means something—a part which is 
something more than playing up to some 
pretty girl. 

“ ‘Stella Dallas’ is a story greatly out 
of the ordinary, with human interest ga¬ 
lore—in fact, I might call it the epic 
cf modern American middle-class life— 
not the ‘Main Street’ or ‘Babbitt’ sort 
of thing, but a real drama, woven about 
real people such as may be found in 
every town and city, whose problems are 
perhaps more complicated and more try¬ 
ing than those of either the higher or 
lower classes. 

“Besides,” he continued, “I consider 
it a rare privilege, indeed, to be per¬ 
mitted to work with Henry King, with¬ 
out doubt one of the greatest directors 
the industry has ever known. He seems 
capable of squeezing gripping drama 
from the simplest situation, and his hu¬ 
man treatment of any theme is a rev¬ 
elation.” 

Colman’s first motion picture work 
was done under Henry King so “Stella 
Dallas” was somewhat of a reunion. 


Noted Author Praises 

Child Screen Actress 

Lois Moran, Samuel Goldwyn’s “un¬ 
sophisticated and unmodernized” child 
wonder, who went to New York after 
completing the role of Laurel in the 
Henry King production of “Stella Dal¬ 
las,” a Samuel Goldwyn picture for 
United Artists Corporation, was the re¬ 
cipient of a letter from Olive Higgins 
Prouty, author of the celebrated novel. 

The missive was sent just before Mrs. 
Prouty sailed for Europe and expresses 
the author’s belief that Lois Moran is 
her ideal of Laurel Dallas. The letter 
follows: 

“I want to send you a word to 
tell you I am thinking of you as 
Laurel, and wishing you good luck. 

I like to think of you as Laurel. 

I think you have all her loveliness 
and subtle charm, and, I imagine, 
her love of beauty. I will try to 
write you again.” 

“Stella Dallas” was given a Broad¬ 
way presentation. The film was Gold¬ 
wyn’s first offering to United Artists 
Corporation. 







































News About the Cast and the Producer 


First Mustache A Most Ticklish 
Proposition, says Doug. Fairbanks, jr. 

Yes, girls, Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., agrees with you. A mustache is a 
ticklish proposition. 

At least so it was to young “Doug,” who wears a perfectly good, 
A-No.-l, life-size, he-man’s mustache in Henry King’s screen version of 
“Stella Dallas,” sponsored by Samuel Goldwyn, which is the feature attrac¬ 
tion at. the . Theatre as a United Artists Corporation release. 

In “Stella Dallas,” Douglas, Jr. plays the male juvenile lead opposite 
Lois Moran, Samuel Goldwyn’s “child wonder” discovery. Henry King, 
the director, gifted with the usual directorial imagination, saw great possi¬ 
bilities in Douglas’ upper lip, and the mustache accordingly was sprouted. 
Astonishment has been rife at the unusual resemblance the mustache gives 
Douglas to his famous father. 

During the making of the picture, Douglas, Jr., admitted he was not up 
on mustache etiquette. It bothered him. It was his first. Perhaps he 
didn’t twirl it with the proper care-free nonchalance. It was a new play¬ 
thing. Perhaps he didn’t wear it at the proper angle, or didn’t have it cut 
to the latest style in keeping with fashion’s dictum on “what the young 
men will wear in upper-lip adornment.” 

Nevertheless, the mustache is on in the picture, but off in real life now. 
But Douglas, Jr., would like film fans to tell him whether they like him, plus 
mustache of “sans” mustache. 

Others in the notable cast interpreting “Stella Dallas” are Ronald Cof- 
man, Belle Bennett, Alice Joyce, Lois Moran and Jean Hersholt. 


Samuel Goldwyn Declares 
“Stella Dallas ” Best Film 

Pioneer Producer and Genius of the Industry 
Calls First United Artists Corporation Re¬ 
lease Greatest Achievement of His Career 


THIS SCREEN STAR 

FULL OF TRICKS 


Jean Hersholt’s Talent Has 
Wide Scope in Goldwyn’s 
“Stella Dallas’’ 


Jean Hersholt, in his portrayal of Ed 
Munn, eccentric riding master, in the 
Henry King production of “Stella Dal¬ 
las,” reveals a remarkable versatility 
which no one heretofore suspected he 
possessed. 

Hersholt who is known as the screen’s 
leading character delineator, plays the 
part of a wise-cracking, devil-may-care 
riding instructor, with a flare for exhi¬ 
biting tricks, stunts and mimicry. 

In the film, which is an adaptation of 
Olive Higgins Prouty’s celebrated novel, 
Hersholt is a juggler, ventriloquist, 
trick-rider, magician, puzzler, chiroprac¬ 
tor and impersonator. 

Some of these exhibitions of vaude¬ 
ville and circus prowess he reveals to 
“Stella” with whom he carries on a 
harmless flirtation. Other bits of clever¬ 
ness he parades before Laurel Dallas, 
daughter of Stella, played by Lois 
Moran, who takes a violent dislike to 
the clown, as far as her part in the pic¬ 
ture goes, but off the set Hersholt 
spent many happy moments entertain¬ 
ing the cast with his versatile bag of 
side-show tricks which so aptly fit into 
his character as unfolded in the photo¬ 
play, and add a vivid touch of comedy 
relief to a drama throbbing with pathos 
and heart appeal. 

Besides Jean Hersholt, the cast in¬ 
cludes Ronald Colmap, Belle Bennett, 
Alice Joyce, Lois Moran and Douglas 
Fairbanks, Jr. 

“Stella Dallas” presented by Samuel 

Goldwyn comes to the . 

Theatre, . date, under a 

United Artists Corporation release. 


Sheer entertainment, that quality 
which sends one out of a theatre feel¬ 
ing finer, freer, and strengthened, is 
the dominant note that permeats the 
Henry King production of “Stella Dal¬ 
las,” presented by Samuel Goldwyn as a 
United Artists picture. Beneath each 
tear is the smile, beneath the smile the 
pathos. The spirit of entertainment 
based. on romance pervaded “Stella 
Dallas.” . 


ALICE JOYCE BACK 
IN “STELLA DALLAS” 


Popular Screen Favorite Yields 
To Public Demands and 
Returns To Films 


Alice Joyce lends her beauty and 
charm to Samuel Goldwyn’s screen ver¬ 
sion of “Stella Dallas,” directed by 
Henry King, which is now the attraction 
at the .... Theatre. 

Recently, Miss Joyce has devoted her¬ 
self entirely to her husband and family, 
considering the proper care of her two 
small daughters of much more import¬ 
ance than a professional career. 

However, when Samuel Goldwyn and 
Henry King decided that “Stella Dallas” 
would be incomplete and unsatisfactory 
without the fair Alice in the role of 
Helen Morrison, and tempted her with 
telegraphic offers, she succumbed and 
consented to journey from New York to 
Hollywood for the making of the pic¬ 
ture. 

She would not part with the young¬ 
sters, however, even for the summer, 
and took them with her. She rented a 
bungalow in Beverly Hills and made 
that their temporary home. 

Miss Joyce was one of the first real 
favorites of motion pictures. Upon her 
marriage and during the few subsequent 
years she retired from public life, but 
the demands of public and producers dis¬ 
suaded her from permanent retirement. 

Belle Bennett has the title role in 
“Stella Dallas,” opposite Ronald Col- 
man as Stephen Dallas. Other favorites 
in the cast are Lois Moran, Douglas 
Fairbanks, Jr., and Jean Hersholt. 

Frances Marion wrote the scenario, 
and the picture was personally directed 
by Henry King, who has so many no¬ 
table achievements to his credit. The 
photography is by George Barnes. 


Ronald Colman, known as the screen’s 
magnetic lover, wears a mustache be¬ 
cause the fans want him to. Just prior 
to his starting on the part of Stephen 
Dallas, the leading male role in Henry 
King’s production of “Stella Dallas,” 
Mr. Goldwyn, who has Colman under a 
five-year contract, sent out a request 
for an answer to the question, “Do you 
prefer Colman with or without his 
mustache?” The vote was unanimous 
for the mustache. 


Samuel Goldwyn’s first production to 
be released by United Artists Corpora¬ 
tion and considered the most ambitious 
effort of his independent career, is titled 
the love-life of “Stella Dallas.” Henry 
King picturized it from Olive Higgins 
Prouty’s celebrated novel. Frances 
Marion prepared the scenario. 

Prior to his affiliation with United 
Artists Corporation, Samuel Goldwyn 
released six George Fitzmaurice pro¬ 
ductions and two Potash & Perlmutter 
productions through First National. His 
association with motion pictures dates 
back more than thirteen years, when 
feature pictures were only three reels 
in length. 

As a pioneer producer who has more 
innovations to his credit than any other 
personality in the profession, Mr. Gold¬ 
wyn has focalized all the richness of his 
p&st experience, colorful background 
and inherent ability into the making of 
“Stella Dallas.” He invested more 
money in it, devoted more time and en¬ 
ergy to it, and selected a finer cast for 
it than any other previous picture that 
has appeared under his magnetic name. 

Two years elapsed from the day he- 
purchased the motion picture rights bf 
the novel to the day the picture was de¬ 
livered for the public’s entertainment. 

“I consider ‘Stella Dallas’ the great¬ 
est achievement in my career,” says 
Mr. Goldwyn. “I believe the millions 
who read the great novel by Olive Hig¬ 
gins Prouty will see in Henry King’s 
translation for the screen, not only a 
faithful rendition of her creation but a 
powerful romance of a typical Ameri¬ 
can girl alive with youth and beauty. 

“I am proud of Henry King’s mas¬ 
terful accomplishment in directing ‘Stel¬ 
la Dallas.’ The picture reflects his great 
personality, in its human appeal and its 
power to probe the heart and exalt the 
feelings. 

“I wish I personally could pay Fran¬ 
ces Marion the tribute that I know the 
American public will lavish on her. Her 


Fads, fancies and foibles of the fem- 
imine, following fashion’s latest de¬ 
crees of both the “intime” and drawing 
room variety, play their active and in¬ 
teresting parts in the photoplay “Stella 

Dallas,” which opens at the . 

Theatre . date. 

“Stella Dallas,” adapted by Frances 
Marion from Olive Higgins Prouty’s 
novel, has been called a woman’s picture 
attractive to men and women. 

Its story deals with the romantic love- 
life; of a girl, Stella, at eighteen, twen¬ 
ty-five and thirty-five. It pictures the 
urgings and surgings of her heart and 
reveals in both vivid and imaginative 
outline the resultant drama occasioned 
by her yearnings and her conflict with 
convention. 

Her romanee, her marriage, her flirta¬ 
tions, her beautiful child, her advent 
into society, and her final realization of 
all she could give for happiness, are the 


creative genius expressed in writing the 
scenario of ‘Stella Dallas’ places her 
far ahead of any other American scen¬ 
arist. 

“The cast of ‘Stella Dallas’ speaks 
for itself. Belle Bennett who plays 
Stella was our choice after we tried 
seventy-two other candidates. Ronald 
Colman gives a great dramatic and 
artistic performance as Stephen Dallas. 
Alice Joyce, Jean Hersholt, Lois Moran, 
the Pittsburgh girl I discovered in 
Paris, together with Douglas Fairbanks, 
Jr., give performances that I guarantee 
will live in your memory for a long 
time.” 

Samuel Goldwyn’s career has been 
spectacular in the film field. He was 
the first one to see the future for five 
and six-reel feature pictures and pro¬ 
duced them with Jesse Lasky. He was 
instrumental in helping to organize and 
inaugurate the Paramount Pictures Cor¬ 
poration. As the active head of the 
Goldwyn Pictures Corporation he was 
the first to bring recognized authors 
into direct contact with the studios to 
learn the technique of the screen. 

His was the main thought that 
brought Will Hays into the picture in¬ 
dustry. As an independent producer, 
his George Fitzmaurice features and 
Potash & Perlmutter films have given 
new meaning to his vision and courage. 

As a discoverer of screen beauties, he 
was the first to cry out for new faces 
for the screen. He is given credit for 
discovering Ronald Colman, the screen’s 
magnetic lover, Vilma Banky, the Buda¬ 
pest beauty, acclaimed by leading judges 
of face, figure, fashion and femininity, 
and Lois Moran, the “unmodernized and 
unsophisticated” child wonder who 
makes her screen debut in “Stella 
Dallas.” 

“Stella Dallas,” which adds fresh 
laurels to the crown of Samuel Gold¬ 
wyn, comes to the . 

Theatre . date, mark¬ 

ing a new milestone in the career of 
the screen’s most colorful personality. 


romantic highlights of th's photodrama 
of American life, directed by that mas¬ 
ter of sympathetic interpretation, Henry 
King, and sponsored by Samuel Gold¬ 
wyn, as his first picture for United 
Artists Corporation. 

All of fashion’s aids to make beauty 
more beautiful enter into the scheme of 
the drama. Gorgeous gowns worn by 
Alice Joyce, who plays Helen Morrison, 
and the wedding costume of Lois Moran, 
who plays Laurel, are said to be ravish¬ 
ing to the eye. 

Evening gowns, street wear, hats, all 
of latest mode and trim form a veritable 
parade for feminine delight. 

Belle Bennett, who plays the title role 
of Stella, employs paint, powder, mas¬ 
cara, jewels, permanent wavers, wrinkle 
removers and an.array of feminine ad¬ 
juncts that everyone readily associates 
with the kind of a girl Stella is. 


Feminine Fads and Fancies 
Rule “Stella Dallas ” Film 






























Stories on the Human Interest Angle of Film 


BEAUTIFUL BLONDES 
POPULAR IN MOVIES 


Samuel Goldwyn Selected Two 
for “Stella Dallas” and Pre¬ 
dicts Great Popularity 

Some time ago Samuel Goldwyn, bas¬ 
ing a prophecy on his ability to fore¬ 
cast public taste, made a prediction that 
in this screen season, blondes would 
prevail in feminine roles. 

Then to prove his faith in his own 
theory he selected two blonde beauties 
for his first United Artists Corporation 
picture and promptly signed Belle Ben¬ 
nett to play the title role of “Stella 
Dallas,” the Henry King production 

which is the attraction at the .. 

Theatre. 

The second of the fair-haired choices 
is none other than Lois Moran, the 
pretty child wonder who plays the dif¬ 
ficult role of Laurel, the daughter of 
“Stella.” 

Both Belle Bennett and Lois Moran 
are the blonde “finds” of which Samuel 
Goldwyn is highly proud. Belle Ben¬ 
nett was literally discovered on the 
studio door-step. After all the avail¬ 
able candidates of both stage and screen 
had been tried and tested, Belle Ben¬ 
nett who played a part in the George 
Fitzmaurice production “His Supreme 
Moment” was given a new test by Di¬ 
rector Henry King. To use a studio 
term, her performance “clicked” and so 
after seventy-two other candidates had 
failed, Belle Bennett was awarded what 
was considered among actresses to be 
the biggest plum of the season. 

Lois Moran, the sixteen-year-old 
Pittsburgh girl, who had been dancing 
in the Parisian Opera ballet, was signed 
with a most unusual contractual clause 
to the effectj that she must remain “un¬ 
modernized and unsophisticated”—as she 
is, a sweet, unworldly, old-fashioned 
girl. She is blonde, slender and with a 
certain rare and wistful sort of beauty. 

“I believe,” said Samuel Goldwyn, 
“that preference in feminine beauty re¬ 
volves in cycles, as it does in anything 
else. Brunette actresses seem to have 
held the limelight for some time, and it’s 
time the blondes have their innings. 

“However, in the selection of those 
to play opposite Belle Bennett and Lois 
Moran in ‘Stella Dallas,’ I have selected 
two dark haired men to act as foils for 
their blonde beauty. Ronald Colman 
plays opposite Belle Bennett in the part 
of Stephen Dallas, while Douglas Fair¬ 
banks, Jr., plays the dashing young 
sweetheart opposite Miss Moran.” 

Others in the ‘cast of this United 
Artists picture are Alice Joyce and Jean 
Hersholt, completing as great an all- 
star cast as was ever assembled in one 
film. 


WOMAN’S LOVE LIFE 
PHOTOPLAY THEME 


Director Henry King Tells Why 
He Wanted to Make 
“Stella Dallas” 


A reversal of the usual order of things 
—d pronouncement of a director’s faith 
in a story, and a producer with vision 
to see that that faith could move moun¬ 
tains—are the prime elements respon¬ 
sible for a combination that has con¬ 
tributed one of the outstanding accom¬ 
plishments to the screen. 

“Samuel Goldwyn did not select me 
to make ‘Stella Dallas.’ I wanted to 
direct this film. I read Olive Higgins 
Prouty’s great novel and set my heart 
on it. I asked Mr. Goldwyn to permit 
me the privilege of directing it and he 
acquiesed.” 

So spoke Henry King, best known as 
the mainspring mind behind “The White 
Sister,” “23j£ Hours Leave” and the 
gold medal photoplay, “Tol’able David,” 
and now for his masterful direction of 
the best seller novel “Stella Dallas,” 
scenarized by Frances Marion. 

“ ‘Stella Dallas’ appealed to me be¬ 
cause of its humanity, the greatness of 
its story and its out of the ordinary cen¬ 
tral character. Stella is the kind of a 
girl with glamor and glow. She can be 
laughed at and cried with. Her home 
spun drama of a life of love has a 
romantic realism about it, full of a cer¬ 
tain vivid, yet imaginative quality that 
has 'the power to pique interest and 
arouse curiosity. 

“Yet to me her greatest strength lies 
in her weakness, a weakness linked di¬ 
rectly with her love-life. Stella’s mis¬ 
takes, however, are never of the heart. 
Her overmastering love, her heroic sac¬ 
rifice, and her futile attempts to battle 
against the so-called conventions and 
against the ravages of time give to 
Stella an unusual power to clutch at 
one’s heartstrings and sympathy. 

“Do you wonder that ‘Stella Dallas’ 
as a book made such a lasting impres¬ 
sion on me? I only hope I have been 
fortunate enough to catch the same 
spirit in my screen translation.” 

“Stella Dallas” comes to the . 

Theatre .date, as Samuel 

Goldwyn’s first contribution to United 
Artists Corporation schedule. Belle Ben¬ 
nett plays Stella Dallas, Ronald Col¬ 
man plays Stephen Dallas, Alice Joyce 
plays Helen Morrison, Jean Hersholt 
plays Ed Munn, Lois Moran plays 
Laurel and Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., 
plays Richard Grovesnor. 


VIVID HUMANNESS 
IN “STELLA DALLAS” 

Frances Marion, Famous Scen¬ 
arist, Makes Realistic Film 
Story of Great Novel 

Four months of intensive writing was 
employed by Frances Marion in the 
preparation of the scenario for “Stella 
Dallas” in an adaptation of Olive Hig¬ 
gins Prouty’s famous novel. This pro¬ 
duction, sponsored by Samuel Goldwyn, 
and directed by Henry King, is a com¬ 
ing attraction at the .. 

Theatre, as a United Artists Corpora¬ 
tion release. 

Frances Marion is known as Amer¬ 
ica’s highest paid scenarist and in private 
life is Mrs. Fred Thomson, wife of the 
screen star. 

Miss Marion who has written the 
scenarios for all of Samuel Goldwyn’s 
independent productions, was at one time 
a reporter, illustrator, designer and 
special feature writer in San Francisco. 
Some of Mary Pickford’s great suc¬ 
cesses as well as those of Norma Tal- 
madge, have been prepared by Miss 
Marion, who has earned the title of the 
most accomplished photoplay writer irt 
the country. 

Her past experience, her cultural, as 
well as newspaper background, have 
fitted her admirably to do the difficult 
task of scenarizing “Stella Dallas,” 
which depicts a girl at the ages of 
eighteen, twenty-five and thirty-five. 

“Stella Dallas” unfolds a tale of a 
romantic maid whom the urge for love 
drives into a marriage with a man 
above her station in life. The love-life 
of Stella, colored by her life of love, is 
typical of some one girl in every com¬ 
munity. The world knows her type. 

Through “Stella Dallas” in particular, 
Frances Marion by deft and sure 
touches of humanity, reveals her char¬ 
acter in an individual way to be recog¬ 
nized on Main Street and Broadway. 
Her beauty and pathos are etched into 
an artistic creation, flamed with no un¬ 
certain genius. 

Keen judges of photoplay values have 
vouchsafed that the interpretation of 
“Stella” by Belle Bennett is one of the 
screen’s outstanding performances and 
have given due credit to Frances Marion 
for her achievement in visualizing the 
character as it is played. Others in the 
ast include Ronald Colman, Alice Joyce, 
Jean Hersholt, Lois Moran and Doug¬ 
las Fairbanks, Jr. 


“LOVE OF LIFE” REAL 
“STELLA DALLAS” KEY 


Does romance flower in the heart of 
every girl or must that impulse first 
be planted and bloom in specially pre¬ 
pared soil, nurtured by the warmth of 
sunshine ? 

Within the ken of every one interested 
in romance—and that; makes it unani¬ 
mous—is some one young woman born 
with romance radiating from her smile, 
eyebeams and gestures. Then again, 
everyone knows the type of girl never 
troubled by romance until some revolu¬ 
tionary event from the outside jolts her 
concepts, revealing a tender glow of 
love, surprising even to the girl her¬ 
self. 


“Stella Dallas,” the leading character 
in Olive Higgins Prouty’s novel, was a 
girl who lived, dreamed, walked and 
talked romance. 

As “Stella” is pictured in Henry 
King’s film production, * her romantic 
personality is recreated and made more 
vivid by realism. Romance was in 
Stella’s heart, romance exuded from her 
every moment, and its colorful dreams 
suffused her being, and kept her moon¬ 
ing at her hum-drum work in a little 
mill town. 

Her romance with a yohng man in 
higher social sphere, her love-life, her 
harmless flirtations, her deep feelings 
toward her child, her emotional heroism, 
are incidents that carve in outline a 
character, strong in its weakness, with 
“love of life,” the keynote of her exist¬ 
ence. 


How the first thrill of love affected 
her, how she used all her feminine arts 
to win her sweetheart, how she lived 
for her child alone, how she made a 
glorious sacrifice that only womanhood 
can make, how love bewildered her and 
held her, are the highlight incidents in 
a cinematic masterpiece glowing with 
the fire of youth, and compelling in its 
probing of human frailty. 

Belle Bennett plays the romantic role 
of Stella. Ronald Colman is her sweet¬ 
heart. Alice Joyce, Jean Hersholt, 
Lois Moran and Douglas Fairbanks, 
Jr., complete as great an all-star cast 
as ever appeared in one film. 

Samuel Goldwyn’s presentation of 
this Henry King production for United 

Artists Corporation, comes to the. 

!...Theatre next. 


BIRTHDAY FEAST A 
TOUCHINGFILM SCENE 

Mother and Daughter in “Stella 
Dallas” Wait for Guests 
That Never Come 

Without doubt, Henry King, in his 
direction of Samuel Goldwyn’s screen 
version of Olive Higgins Prouty’s 
novel, “Stella Dallas,” which is the 

attraction . at the . 

Theatre, staged one of the most dra¬ 
matic and pathetic sequences in screen 
history with the presentation of the 
eighth birthday party of Laurel, Stella’s 
young daughter. 

Stella Dallas, played by Belle Ben¬ 
nett, after separating from her hus¬ 
band, centered her whole life upon the 
daughter, Laurel, portrayed by Lois 
Moran. On the eighth anniversary of 
the girl’s birth, the mother made elab¬ 
orate preparations for a party, invit¬ 
ing all the schoolmates of the girl. 

Spending much more than she could 
afford for catering, favors and decora¬ 
tions, the doting mother has all in 
readiness, and rehearses with 1 the 
daughter the greeting of the expected 
guests. For days and nights she has 
labored to prepare appropriate clothes 
for herself and the girl. 

Breathlessly and in keen anticipation 
the two wait. The hour hand of the 
clock slowly encircles the dial. But no 
guests arrive. At last, a step* on the 
stair! After considerable excitement 
and brushing down of skirts, Laurel 
breathlessly reaches the door only to 
be handed a note for the mother, who 
tremulously scans it. 

The principal of the select school for 
girls has inadvertently seen Stella Dal¬ 
las in an innocent, but apparently com¬ 
promising situation with her friend, Ed 
Munn, the riding master, ably played by 
Jean Hersholt, and writes to request 
Laurel’s withdrawal from the school 
roster, further explaining that it was 
her own suggestion that the children 
be forbidden to attend Laurel’s party. 

Crushed, Stella does not confide in 
Laurel the contents of the note, but 
insists that they go on with the party. 
And the drama of the situation, so 
indelibly enacted by Belle Bennett and 
Lois Moran at their lonely party 
brought forth the prophesy from one 
of the leading critics of the country 
that the two would startle movie-goers 
with their interpretation of this touch¬ 
ing episode. 

Each assuming gaiety, pausing anon 
to brush away a tell-tale tear, then 
hastily returning to the carefree spirit 
-of the moment before, the girl soberly, 
but with stimulated joy, unwrapping her 
birthday gifts, the mother laughing 
half-heartedly with her, then absently 
returning to the real tragedy of the sit¬ 
uation, the sc^ne is without doubt one 
of the most poignant ever screened. 

Other players in the notable cast are 
Ronald Colman as Stephen Dallas ; 
Alice Joyce as Helen Morrison, and 
Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., as Ralph Gro¬ 
vesnor. 

The clever adaptation of the novel is 
from the pen of Frances Marion. 





























Stories^ That Can Be Used Before^ or During Run 


PLENTY OF COMEDY 
IN “STELLA DALLAS” 


Henry King Doesn’t Depend 
Entirely on Dramatic Effects 
in Great Photoplay 


When Henry King transferred to 
the screen Olive Higgins Prouty’s 
most popular novel, “Stella Dallas,” he 
did not entirely center upon the vivid 
drama with which the story abounds, 
but devoted ample effort to the injec¬ 
tion of the comedy relief, for which 

he is equally famous. So when. 

audiences get their first glimpse of 

this great photodrama at the . 

Theatre, ., they will see 

much of the spontaneous humor which 
made this director first famous with 
his “23j4 Hours Leave.” 

Upon the capable shoulders of Jean 
Hersholt, as Ed Munn, the riding mas¬ 
ter, falls most of the comedy. This 
famous player is equally at home in 
characters depicting the most repulsive 
of characters or as a “cut-up” for 
laughing purposes. 

One of the best bits of laughter in 
“Stella Dallas” was inspired by a visit 
of the director to the fistic encounters 
which are a regular portion of the 
weekly entertainment of Hollywood’s 
film colony. 

A great deal of amusement is reg¬ 
ularly accorded the spectators at these 
fights by a gentleman with the knack 
of casting buckshot with unerring pre¬ 
cision, by means of some certain man¬ 
ipulation of the' tongue and lips. Sting¬ 
ing pellets are constantly ejected from 
his mouth to land with unfailing ac¬ 
curacy upon the tips of his neighbors’ 
ears, provoking great hilarity on the 
part of those watching the victim’s 
discomfiture. 

King, in his regular box at the fights, 
derived much amusement from this 
clowning, and the thought finally struck 
him that Hersholt might utilize the 
trick in “Stella Dallas.” The uproar- 
ous laughter which has greeted this 
episode wherever the picture has been 
shown is testimonial enough as to the 
real comedy derived from the oppor¬ 
tunity by Hersholt. His buckshot are 
utilized with telling effect and trying 
complications within the day coach of 
a passenger train. 

“Stella Dallas” is presented to the 
screen by Samuel Goldwyn, through 
United Artists Corporation, with a cast 
of sterling excellence, including, besides 
Hersholt, Belle Bennett in the title role, 
Ronald Colman as Stephen Dallas; 
Alice Joyce as Helen Morrison; Lois 
Moran as Laurel, and Douglas Fair¬ 
banks, Jr., as Richard Grovesnor. It 
was adapted for the screen by Frances 
Marion. 


TRIPLE PORTRAYALS 
IN “STELLA DALLAS” 


Players Cover Clock Span of 
Twenty Years in Great 
Love Drama 


A clock span of twenty years, in 
which the players, with two exceptions, 
appear at three different ages, is one 
of the outstanding histrionic feats per¬ 
formed by the actors portraying the 
roles in “Stella Dallas,” the Samuel 
Goldwyn production, directed by Henry 
King and adapted by Frances Marion 
from Olive Higgins Prouty’s celebrated 
novel. 

At the opening of the picture, Stella, 
played by Belle Bennett, is a romantic 
mill-town girl of twenty who “sets her 
cap” for Stephen Dallas, a youth of 
higher social sphere, played by Ronald 
Colman. They marry. 

Action in the drama next centers 
around a period eight years later. Lois 
Moran, as Laurel, the daughter, is pre¬ 
paring to celebrate her tenth birthday. 
Stephen has become estranged from 
Stella, whose harmless flirtations and 
social faux pas have become distaste¬ 
ful to him. 

In the third period, Lois Moran is 
shown at the age of eighteen in the 
throes of her first love with Richard 
Grovesnor, played by Douglas Fair¬ 
banks, Jr. Stella now a dowdy, gaudy 
creature, has slipped outside the pale of 
society. Stephen is in New York. 

Alice Joyce’s initial appearance is as 
the first sweetheart of Colmap, then as 
a mother of three boys on a Long Island 
estate, where Lois Moran visits, and 
later as the second wife of Colman. 

Jean Hersholt appears in the first 
period as the show-off riding master. 
He starts a meaningless flirtation with 
Stella. After ten years he still visits 
Stella, having a lot of fun at the ex¬ 
pense of Laurel, for which tricks the 
child tolerates him for her mother’s 
sake. In the third period, Hersholt 
plays a drunken sot on the down path 
of life about to marry Stella. 

The two exceptions to the tri-part 
portrayals of the cast are Lois Moran 
as Laurel, who discovered a baby to 
double for her in the first period and 
Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., who arrives in 
the third period to fall in love with and 
marry Laurel. 

“Stella Dallas,” sponsored by Samuel 

Goldwyn, opens at the ... 

Theatre .date as his first 

production to reach the screen under 
the United Artists Corporation banner. 


PROMISES RARE FILM 
IN “STELLA DALLAS” 

Manager of..Theatre 

Pledges Exceptional Enter¬ 
tainment in New Film 


Manager ., who usually 

maintains a strict silence about the sil¬ 
ent dramas that play at his . 

Theatre, promises in enthusiastic terms 
that the super-attraction, “Stella Dal¬ 
las” which opens at his house next 

. for a run of .. 

is as distinctive and as out of the or¬ 
dinary a brand of entertainment as ever 
thrilled the patrons of any theatre. 

“Stella Dallas,” by Mrs. Olive Hig¬ 
gins Prouty, first appeared as a serial 
story in the American Magazine; later 
as a best seller novel, and then seventy- 
five newspapers throughout the country 
ran it, and Mrs. Leslie Carter starred 
in it as a stage play. It has been broad¬ 
cast over the radio and now Samuel 
Goldwyn sponsors “Stella Dallas” as a 
Henry King production, adapted for the 
screen by Frances Marion. 

“Stella Dallas” on the screen is an 
exact pictorial translation of the novel, 
according to the producer. It unfolds 
a story of a typical American girl, in 
whose heart tumult rages and seeks ro¬ 
mantic expression. Stella’s love-life, 
her rise to the heights and her fall to 
the depths, is a dramatic X-ray, full of 
emotional climaxes and colored with 
vivid realistic revelations. 

Plenty of laughter intersperses the 
action, while youth and beauty conspire 
to make of “Stella Dallas,” a produc¬ 
tion which not only plumbs the feelings 
and lifts the spirit high, but in its thrill¬ 
ing progress, a brand of entertainment 
is unfolded that for sheer unalloyed 
pleasure has seldom been equalled on 
the screen. 

A superb cast, that admirably fits the 
author’s conception, was selected with 
rare care and discrimination to interpret 
the characters that are known to the 
millions who have either read the novel 
or seen the play. 

Belle Bennett, chosen as the seventy- 
third candidate for the role, plays Stella, 
to the life. Ronald Colman, romantic 
and manly, plays Stephen Dallas. Alice 
Joyce, gracious and refined,plays Mrs. 
Morrison. Jean Hersholt, the great 
character actor, plays Ed Munn, the 
wise-cracking, show-off riding master. 
Lois Moran, the child wonder, is the 
strange and beautiful Laurel, and Doug¬ 
las Fairbanks, Jr., as a child of the 
block, plays the care-free collegian, 
Richard Grosvenor. 

“Stella Dallas” is the first production 
of Samuel Goldwyn’s to appear on 
United Artists Corporation schedule, 
and considered to be the most ambitious 
entertainment of his career. 


“STELLA DALLAS” IS 
FILM TRUE TO NOVEL 

Picture Follows Celebrated 
Story in Detail Even to 
Physical Locale 

When “Stella Dallas,” Henry King’s 
production of Mrs. Olive Higgins 
Prouty’s famous novel, opens at the 

. Theatre, starting 

...., it will be re¬ 
vealed as an exact celluloid translation 
of The book. Even the original title has 
been left intact. 

This carries out the avowed intention 
of Samuel Goldwyn, producer of the 
film, to perpetuate the genius contained 
in the story by picturizing the romance 
precisely as it was read by the millions 
who devoured the novel and saw the 
play. 

Successfully to carry out this idea, 
made difficult by the dissimilar techique 
of the novel and the screen, Frances 
Marion, famous scenarist, spent more 
than four months in the preparation of 
the script. 

Each incident and climax of the novel 
has been conscientiously preserved to 
the letter and spirit in the screen ver¬ 
sion. Laurel’s birthday episode, a dra¬ 
matic high light, the Pullman car climax 
and the wedding have all been conveyed 
from words and sentences to pictorial 
drama. 

Even the book’s ending, with its 
blending of happiness and heart-wring¬ 
ing pathos, is imaged in terms of ro¬ 
mantic realism on the screen. “Stella 
Dallas” in its present form is the di¬ 
rector’s silent tribute to Olive Higgins 
Prouty’s great novel visualized as en¬ 
tertainment for those who have or have 
not read the book. 

Even the locale of the story has been 
faithfully reproduced in the selections. 
of interiors and exteriors of Boston, 
New York and Long Island. 

Unusual care in the selection of the 
cast was exercised by both Samuel Gold¬ 
wyn and Henry King, to choose not only 
actors and actresses of recognized abil¬ 
ity, but those who in their screen life 
looked like and typified the character 
they were to play. 

Belle Bennett, picked as the seventy- 
third applicant for the part, is consid¬ 
ered to be Stella Dallas to the life. Ron¬ 
ald Colman is Stephen Dallas, the ro¬ 
mantic youth of good family. Alice 
Joyce is the kindly, understanding Mrs. 
Morrison. Jean Hersholt lives the role 
of Ed Munn, the wise-cracking, show- 
off riding master. Lois Moran, the un¬ 
modernized and unsophisticated child 
wonder, is the strange, and beautiful 
Laurel. Mrs. Prouty, in a letter to Lois 
Moran, stated that Lois was her ideal 
Laurel. Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., makes 
a perfect Richard Grosvenor, the care¬ 
free college boy, Laurel’s sweetheart. 


“It is a well-known fact that in o 
search for romance and drama, o 
eyes are often blinded to the inten 
dramatic interest in the lives of o 
next-door neighbors; that perhaps t 
mailman who brings our letters, or t 
ice man, or the .maid—any one of the 
may have passed through chains i 
events, or lived dramas- of their ov 
as vivid as any yet given to fiction < 
to the stage or screen.” 

Thus spoke Henry King, recogniz< 
as one of the leading motion picture d 
rectors of the day—the man respoi 
sible for “Tol'able David,” “23’ 
Hours Leave,” “The' White Sister” ar 
many other screen' successes. 

For | some reason,” he continue 


Romance So Near We Never See It 


I “we have become saturated in the idea 
that romance and things dramatic only 
could exist in lives and climes far re¬ 
mote from our own; that only the 
knights of old, or the colorfully garbed 
people of foreign lands could feel the 
heart beat quicker at some sudden mo¬ 
tion, or could live and love with fer¬ 
vor. We are inclined to imagine that 
romance really only would be found in 
Arabia, in Italy,' in Spain, or any other 
foreign clime, but that nothing inter¬ 
esting could possibly exist or happen 
in Boston, or even New York. 

“That is one reason I was so anx¬ 
ious to make a film version of ‘Stella 
Dallas,’ and why I so enjoyed its trans¬ 
ference to the screen. It is a drama 


of real life among young people—the 
every day, common sort of folk, 
whether they reside in Boston, in Los 
Angeles, or in Omaha. And with the 
complexities of our modern civilization, 
and the increasing speed with which we 
live, there is vastly more real drama in 
our American cities than on the sands 
of the Sahara or in the shade of the 
tropical palms in the South Seas.” 

“Stella Dallas,” which is the current 

attraction at the . Theatre, 

is not devoid of elaborate and artistic 
settings for its effects, although most 
of its action is laid 7 in the flats and 
apartments of Eastern cities, and its 
effects are achieved by the true efforts 


of a most capable cast, headed by Belle 
Bennett in the titular role, and includ¬ 
ing Ronald Colman, one of the screen’s 
favorite male players as Stephen Dal¬ 
las ; Lois Moran, Samuel Goldwyn’s 
recent discovery in Paris, who portrays 
the part of Laurel, the girl; Alice 
Joyce as Helen Morrison, Jean Her¬ 
sholt, favorite character man, as Ed 
Munn, and Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., as 
Richard Grovesnor, the college boy 
sweetheart of Laurel. 

The picture is the first contribution 
of the Samuel Goldwyn productions to 
United Artists Corporation. 




































More Advance Stories About Picture and Cast 


FILM DEPICTS REAL 
LIVESOF REAL FOLK 

“Stella Dallas” a Screen Story 
Replete With Dramatic High¬ 
lights of Everyday People 

“Stella Dallas,” the stupendous film 
production which is the attraction at 

the . Theatre, a United 

Artists Corporation offering, directed 
by Henry King and presented by Sam¬ 
uel Goldwyn, is a vividly dramatic 
modern story of typical American life. 

It depends not upon the usual mo¬ 
tion picture “hokum” of wild chases, 
runaway stage-coaches, prairie fires, or 
battles for the dramatic element, but 
rather, upon the sincere, talented inter¬ 
pretations of typical American char¬ 
acters by a cast of unquestioned ability 
and popularity. 

Henry King, to whose lot has fallen 
the direction of many of the screen’s 
great successes, says “Stella Dallas” con¬ 
tains more real drama, intermingled 
with the lighter moments, than any 
story he has yet, interpreted for the 
screen. 

One of the high lights of this story 
is the unswerving faith and love for 
her mother, played by Belle Bennett, 
faithfully enacted by Lois Moran, Sam¬ 
uel Goldwyn’s most recent discovery. 
The little girl, and later, the young 
woman, fully cognizant of her mother’s 
shortcomings, remains blue true to the 
end, preferring to sacrifice friends, a 
beautiful home and the companionship 
of worth-while people which she really 
craved, rather than forsake her mother, 
whose every living ambition and desire 
has ever been wrapped up in the 
daughter. 

There is one episode where, humil¬ 
iated by her mother’s uncouth appear¬ 
ance and manners, before the fastid¬ 
ious crowd of young folks who were 
the girl’s intimates, Laurel insists that 
they leave at once the resort where they 
are vacationing. That night, aboard 
the sleeper, both hear the same crowd 
of thoughtless youngsters merrily rid¬ 
iculing Stella Dallas and sympathizing 
with Laurel over her mother’s appear¬ 
ance. 

The scene is one which will remain 
indelibly stamped upon the memory. 
The suffering of the mother at the re¬ 
alization of the probable humiliation of 
her daughter, and her “opossum play¬ 
ing” in order that Laurel, if awake, 
might believe she slept through the 
heartless conversation, rivals the con¬ 
cern of the girl, her slipping quietly 
from the upper berth to investigate, 
her relief at finding the mother ap¬ 
parently sleeping, and her slipping 
under the covers to pass the remainder 
of the night cuddling next to her dear¬ 
est possession—Mother! 

Another situation is that where 
Stella, finally determined to sacrifice 
everything that her daughter might 
have every advantage, and realizing her 
former husband’s love ' for his earlier 
sweetheart, played by Alice Joyce, vol¬ 
untarily goes to her rival and offers to 
divorce the husband, portrayed by Ron¬ 
ald Colman, if the pair will marry and 
take Latirel into their beautiful home. 

And when the loyal little Laurel dis¬ 
covers this sacrifice she haughtily in¬ 
forms her father and his wife that 
never, “as long as her mother lived” 
would she dwell apart from her. 

Failing in this play, Stella Dallas 
makes the supreme sacrifice marrying 
a mail for whom she has no love, and 
deceiving her little daughter whom she 
loves more than. life itself, into be¬ 
lieving her fickle and heartless. 


LONG PREPARATION 
IN “STELLA DALLAS” 

Samuel Goldwyn Spent Eighteen 
Months Before Finishing 
Great Photodrama 

A year and a half of careful prepara¬ 
tion and planning was spent by Samuel 
Goldwyn before actually putting into 
production his screen version of “Stella 

Dallas,” which comes to the .... 

Theatre .:. It is 

directed by Henry King and features an 
all-star cast of unusual brilliance. It is 
the first picture to be distributed by 
United Artists Corporation under the 
affiliation of the Samuel Goldwyn units 
with that organization. 

Nearly two years ago, this producer 
purchased the motion picture rights to 
this celebrated novel by Olive. Higgins 
Prouty. During all that period he kept 
up a constant search to find the ideal 
actress to interpret the title role of 
“Stella” which reveals a romantic girl 
at the ages of eighteen, twenty-five and 
thirty-five. 

Tests were made in both Hollywood 
and New York of seventy-two good pos¬ 
sibilities, and finally the great plum, 
sought by these many prominent per¬ 
sonalities. of stage and screen, was 
awarded to Belle Bennett. Literally, 
the producer and director found their 
ideal on the studio steps after a search 
through America and which had even 
extended into Europe. 

Miss Bennett has spent an entire life¬ 
time upon the stage and screen. She 
comes from a theatrical family, her 
father having been famous “on the 
boards” as Billie Bennett. She has had 
considerable picture experience but 
“Stella Dallas” gives her the first real¬ 
ly big chance she has enjoyed, and ob¬ 
servers prophesy for her a tremendous 
future as a result of her work in this 
great American drama. 

The titular role of “Stella Dallas” 
calls for one of the most difficult en¬ 
gagements ever attempted on the screen. 
It is a characterization of unusual emo¬ 
tional depth. “Stella” is a character 
we all know—a girl whose heart glows 
with romance, and a woman who fights 
a valiant but losing battle as her beauty 
fades. 

Frances Marion devoted four months 
to the preparation of the scenario. 

Henry King was not selected to di¬ 
rect “Stella Dallas.” He had read the 
book, knew that Samuel Goldwyn had 
the screen rights, and asked to be al¬ 
lowed the privilege of .picturizing it. 
It is known that with but a few ex¬ 
ceptions Henry King has clung to his 
ideal to only direct those pictures which 
he desires to do and on which he sets 
his heart. 

“Stella Dallas” reaches the scre'en as 
a happy combination of a producer who 
had vision and faith in a great novel, a 
director known for his ability to handle 
themes of deep human sympathy, with a 
cast that is considered unsurpassed— 
both for appeal and ability. 

Ronald Colman plays Stephen Dallas, 
Belle Bennett plays Stella Dallas, Alice 
Toyce plays Helen Morrison, Jean Her- 
sholt plays Ed Munn, Lois Moran plays 
Laurel Dallas and Douglas Fairbanks, 
Jr., plays Richard Grovesnor. 


Endowed with a rare beauty to de¬ 
light the eye, “Stella Dallas,” the Henry 
King production, sponsored by Samuel 
Goldwyn, has pictorial values of the 
finest oil paintings, all the gay, glorious 
and glamorous scenes and sets so ably 
visualized in Olive Higgins Prouty’s 
novel are picturized with a view to the 
artistic. 


MOST POPULAR CAST 
IN “STELLA DALLAS” 

Henry King Production Presents 
Players of Great Ability 
and Appeal 

“Stella Dallas,” Samuel Goldwyn’s 
first photoplay production for United 
Artists Corporation, might well be called 
“the great American photodrama.” This 
picturization of Olive Higgins Prouty’s 
celebrated novel was produced under the 
direction of Henry King, who has given 
the world an endless succession of mas¬ 
terful cinematic offerings, including 
“The White Sister,” “Tol’able David,” 
and other plays which will live for years. 

In “Stella Dallas,” which comes to 

the ... Theatre 

..;......, Mr. King has put 

forth his best efforts, and surrounded 
his principals with minor players of un¬ 
usual ability, until the story, read by 
millions, is said to live before one’s eyes. 

Belle Bennett, well-known actress of 
stage and screen, was chosen for the 
title role from a field of seventy-three 
interesting possibilities. Tests were made 
of that number of capable players in 
Hollywood and New York before a 
•choice was made. Miss Bennett was the 
only one -who seemed the very incarna¬ 
tion of “Stella.” 

Ronald Colman, as Stephen Dallas, 
seems also to fit the part perfectly. As 
the debonair man-about-town, he al¬ 
ways registers with great success, and 
this role gives him opportunity for 
much more than the usual amount of 
dramatic accomplishment. 

Alice Joyce, as Helen Morrison, com¬ 
pletes the interesting triangle. As the 
refined and wealthy widow whose 
charms supplant the neglected ones of 
Stella in Dallas’ affections, she has 
rarely if ever enjoyed a more telling 
characterization. 

The juvenile leads are in the capable 
hands of Lois Moran and Douglas Fair¬ 
banks, Jr. Miss Moran is the sixteen- 
year-old child wonder discovery of 
Samuel Goldwyn’s while recently in 
Paris. She is a native American, how¬ 
ever, and in this, her first American 
screen effort, interprets the difficult role 
of Laurel Dallas in a masterly and at 
the same time naive manner which is 
rresistible, foretelling a future of un¬ 
limited possibilities for the little lady. 

Young Fairbanks is a “chip off the 
old block,” not only in appearance but in 
mannerisms, and in the role of young 
Grovesnor, places himself squarely in 
the ranks of young leading men. 

Jean Hersholt, famous character art¬ 
ist, interprets the part of Ed Munn, the 
low-brow riding master with such finesse 
as to surprise even his countless admir¬ 
ers. In this role he is given a latitude 
such as he has seldom enjoyed and that 
he makes the most of it is very evident. 

The supporting players are meticul¬ 
ously chosen and all adequate. “Stella 
Dallas” is undoubtedly one of the best 
cast pictures yet released. 

“Stella Dallas” is the first production 
of Henry King since his recent affilia¬ 
tion with Samuel Goldwyn under a long 
term contract. 


Distinctive touches, flashing to the 
mind, keen insights and highlights on 
human nature, abound in the Henry 
King production of “Stella Dallas,” 
presented by Samuel Goldwyn. King 
is a past master in the wizardy of mak¬ 
ing a big dramatic punch hit hard and 
true by injecting just those bits of life 
that reveal a film full, in a flash. 


FOLK WE ALL KNOW 
PORTRAYED BY CAST 
IN “STELLA DALLAS” 

Distinctive Types Made Real by 
Players Specially Chosen 
for Each Role 

“Stella Dallas,” considered by readers 
of the novel to be fit material for the 
great American photodrama, has been 
re-created for the screen with distinctive 
types of personality. 

Each and every character in the film 
version of Olive Higgins Prouty’s book 
is recognizable as a person within the 
circle of every-day friendship. Stepping 
out as they do from the pages of the 
book onto the celluloid in the Henry 
King production, they become living, 
•breathing people, part and parcel of any 
community. 

And as a romantic drama with uni¬ 
versal appeal of intimate folk one knows, 
it comes a^ a Samuel Goldwyn produc¬ 
tion to the .. 

Theatre . date, as a 

United Artists Corporation release. 

Each role in the film drama portrays 
a character known to millions. There 
is Stella Dallas, played by Belle Ben¬ 
nett, who portrays the kind of girl 
whose being bubbles over with romance. 
She is shown at the ages of eighteen, 
twenty-five and thirty-five. She is a 
mill hand who reaches out for the high¬ 
er social sphere. She paints, powders, 
overdresses, is snubbed, and Main 
Street gossips about her. She is semi- 
pathetic, a trifle tragic but intensely 
human. Her prototype is in every 
community. 

There is Stephen Dallas, played by 
Ronald Colman, the type of man well 
bred, with a background of education 
and family, the victim of his father’s 
misdeeds who, becoming estranged from 
society, marries beneath, his station. He 
is reserved, tactful, studious and for¬ 
ward looking. This type is known in 
every social group. 

Mrs. Morrison, played by Alice Joyce, 
is the type of kindly, tactful and aristo¬ 
cratic matron.. She has the heart of un¬ 
derstanding. To her “Stella” comes and 
pours out her story. She is the type of 
mother that gives the name added glory. 
In every town or hamlet a Mrs. Mor¬ 
rison lives and is famed for her fine 
deeds. 

Ed Munn, played by Jean Hersholt, is 
the show-off riding master, a bit vulgar, 
with a flare for tricks, puzzles, imper¬ 
sonations and mimicry. Being of in¬ 
ferior intellect, he can only command 
attention by outward display. He wears 
loud clothes and makes wise cracks. He 
is the tragic mime in the guise of a 
comic. What community is without an 
Ed Munn? 

Laurel Dallas, the daughter of Stella, 
played by Lois Moran, is a child strange 
and beautiful. She has charm, depth, 
sensitiveness, wistfulness and arouses 
the protective instinct in men. Know¬ 
ing her mother as folk do, she is the 
kind of girl the community pities and 
loves. 

Richard Grovesnor, played by Douglas 
Fairbanks, Jr., is the type of happy 
hearted athletic college boy. He typifies 
bubbling youth. What community is 
without him? 'He gives color and verve 
to every young set. 
























First Advance Stories With Cast and Synopsis 


ROMANCE OF HUMAN 
FRAILTY PICTURED 
IN “STELLA DALLAS” 


“ STELLA DALLAS ” 
SUPER-FILM. COMES 
TO BLANK THEATRE 


Zest for Life’s Better Things 
Mingled with Pathos of 
Helpless Errors 


Photodrama of Rare Entertain¬ 
ment Shows Life of a Girl 
in Love with Love 


“Stella Dallas,” the Henry King pro¬ 
duction which comes to the . 

Theatre .. date, deals 

with the romance of human frailty. 

Its action revolves around a central 
character, “Stella,” whose love-life of 
fers an eventful romance fired by her 
zest for the better things of life, and 
tinged with the pathos of her helpless 
errors. 

In locale, this production, sponsored 
by Samuel Goldwyn for United Artists 
Corporation, searches out the typical 
American homes in town and country, 
faithfully reproducing those spots of 
beauty and interest visualized in the 
novel. 

In theme, the screen version of Olive 
Higgins Prouty’s “best seller,” graphic¬ 
ally portrays Stella, played by Belle 
Bennett, a mill worker in a small town 
whose heart longs for romance. She is 
attracted to Stephen Dallas, a young 
man also employed in the mill but who 
comes from a more refined social sphere. 

They fall in love, are married and 
their union is blessed by a strange and 
beautiful child, Laurel, played by Lois 
Moran. Not realizing how tongues wag, 
Stella, in her lighthearted way, starts 
a harmless flirtation with Ed Munn, a 
rather loud and vulgar riding master, 
played by Jean Hersholt, the screen’s 
character actor. 

Because of their different natures, 
Stella and her husband become estranged. 
Main Street gossips about her and 
spurns her. But when her child Laurel 
is snubbed by the other school children 
on the great event of her eighth birth¬ 
day party, Stella packs herself and 
Laurel off to a fashionable summer re¬ 
sort to try and forget. 

But Stella, no matter how she at¬ 
tempts by painting and primping, to be 
“quality,” society doesn’t take her up. 
Some giddy boys and girls mock her 
gay and garish garb in the presence of 
Laurel. Flushed with shame, Laurel and 
her mother leave the hotel, Laurel not 
even saying good-bye to Richard Groves- 
nor, her first sweetheart, played by 
Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. 

On the Pullman train, some girls who 
were also at the hotel, refer to Stella as 
“the ball and chain around that sweet 
girl.” Stella wonders if Laurel has 
heard and Laurel wonders if Stella has 
heard. 

Back in town, Stella determines on a 
definite course. _ She grants her husband 
a divorce, providing he marries his old 
boyhood sweetheart, Mrs. Morrison, 
played by Alice Joyce. Perhaps she 
will find some fleeting joy and love in 
making her daughter happy. Laurel, 
however, refuses to separate from her 
mother and live with her father and 
Mrs. Morrison. But Stella has decided 
to alienate the affections of Laurel from 
her. She will marry Ed Munn, whom 
she knows her child detests. 

The plan works. Laurel returns to 
her father and Stella goes off with Ed 
Munn. At intervals, she returns to the 
Long Island home of Mrs. Morrison 
and sees Laurel through an open win¬ 
dow. Stella has heard of the announced 
wedding between Laurel and young 
Grovesnor and on the evening of the 
ceremony, in a slashing rain, she is out¬ 
side, peering in between the iron grat¬ 
ing, sees the minister give the child his 
blessing, sees the happy gathering, and 


After weeks of dickering with United 
Artists Corporation by letter, telegram 
and in person, the management of the 

...1. Theatre definitely 

announces that Samuel Goldwyn’s ro¬ 
mantic epic “Stella Dallas,” adapted 

from the famous novel by Mrs. Olive 
Higgins Prouty, will open for a (num¬ 
ber of weeks) engagement, starting 


The management also recommends 
“Stella Dallas” as one film that will 
live in the memory after it is seen. It 
is great in story, cast and superb in its 
heart-wringing appeal. 

“Stella Dallas” has had an amazing 
vogue as a popular story, then as a 
novel, artd later as a stage play in which 
Mrs. Leslie Carter starred. The theme 
is already known to millions for its dis¬ 
tinction and power. 

The screen version of this mighty 
book was directed by Henry King 
whose record of achievement is marked 
by his production of “The White Sis¬ 
ter,” “2Hours Leave” and the gold 
medal photoplay “Tol’able David.” 

Striking the keynote of romance, 
“Stella Dallas” on the screen, bares the 
love life of the central character played 
by Belle Bennett. It pictures a girl in 
love with love. It unfolds her amorous 
nature, her marriage, her peccadilos, and 
vividly visualizes the heights to which 
Stella rose and the depths to which she 
fell. 

There is no moral in the story. It is 
entertainment of a high order. It is 
romance, realistic with laughter and 
pathos, leaving Stella as puzzled as life 
is itself. The climax of “Stella Dallas” 
is as tender, and as glorious as any big 
thrill heretofore projected from cellu¬ 
loid. 

Actors and actresses' of recognized 
ability portray the roles. Ronald Col- 
man plays Stephen Dallas, Belle Ben¬ 
nett plays Stella Dallas, Alice Joyce 
plays Helen Morrison, Jean Hersholt 
plays Ed Munn, Lois Moran plays 
Laurel, and Douglas Fairbanks plays 
Richard Grovesilor. 


with her heart breaking, yet happy. 
Henry King has contrived an ending 
to the picture piercing in its poignant 
appeal, glorious with the halo of the 
true-to-life climax. 

Dramatic points and counter points, 
peaked with emotion, fill evey reel of 
“Stella Dallas.” In it are youth, beauty, 
romance and a deep underlying pathos 
which endows the film with a fullness 
of spirit and richness of unusual situa¬ 
tions that alternately streak the cheeks 
with tears and wreathe the face with 
smiles. 

Henry King, who directed “Stella 
Dallas,” has focalized in it all the crea¬ 
tive artistry of his great career. It is a 
picture that he wanted to do, desired to 
make, andi has given it part of himself. 

Frances Marion, who considered the 
story to be the best of American life, 
spent four months in the preparation of 
the scenario. The cast which interprets 
the above roles is unsurpassed, includ¬ 
ing in its roster, Belle Bennett, Ronald 
Colman, Alice Joyce, Lois Moran and 
Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. 


CAST AND SYNOPSIS 

SAMUEL GOLDWYN 

presents the 

HENRY KING PRODUCTION 

“STELLA DALLAS” 

by 

OLIVE HIGGINS PROUTY 

Adapted for the Screen by 
FRANCES MARION 

RELEASED BY UNITED ARTISTS CORPORATION 


THE CAST 

Stephen Dallas . 

Stella Dallas . 

Helen Morrison . 

Ed Munn . 

Laurel Dallas . 

Richard Grovesnor . 

Miss Tibbets . 

Mrs. Grovesnor . 

Sons of Helen Morrison ) 


(as children) J 

Sons of Helen Morrison ) 


(ten years later) j 


...yrt-. Ronald Colman 

. Belle Bennett 

. Alice Joyce 

. Jean Hersholt 

. Lois Moran 

Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. 

. Vera Lewis 

. Beatrix Pryor 

f Maurice Murphy 

, . . . -j Jack Murphy 

[ Newton Hall 
\ Charles Hatten 

. ■{ Robert Gillette 

t Winston Miller 


SYNOPSIS 

A business scandal and the resultant suicide of his father causes Stephen 
Dallas to break his engagement with Helen Morrison a society girl. He soon 
meets Stella Martin, a “beautiful, but dumb” young woman of blatant tastes 
and far below his own social level. They marry, the union soon being blessed 
with a daughter named Laurel. Stella still seems to prefer her old friends, 
particularly one Ed Munn, flashy riding master, who was a former sweetheart. 

Dallas makes the best of it until one day he surprises Munn in boisterous 
play with the baby, and Stella somewhat intoxicated. Dallas proposes a sep¬ 
aration but agrees to leave the daughter with Stella. He leaves for New 
York where a better position awaits him. There he comes upon his old sweet¬ 
heart, Helen Morrison, now a widow with three children. The old love is re¬ 
newed as the years go by but Stella refuses all proposals of divorce. 

Stella lavishes all her love upon Laurel, now ten years of age, spending 
her entire allowance for the girl’s education and advantage. Upon, her tenth 
birthday Stella plans a party for Laurel, but the principal of the exclusive 
school she attends has seen Stella and Ed Munn together in a frivilous mood 
the day before and forbids the children of the school to attend also request¬ 
ing the discontinuance of Laurel’s attendance at the school. 

Some years later, Dallas returns home seeking a reconciliation, but finds 
Munn drunk in his home and teasing Laurel. Dallas persuades Stella to per¬ 
mit the girl to visit him for two weeks and his wife finally agrees to a divorce. 

Dallas takes Laurel to the beautiful Morrison home for a happy two weeks. 
She meets Richard Grovesnor, a young college boy and the youngsters fall 


in love. 

Soon thereafter at a fashionable resort where Stella and Laurel are living 
beyond their means, Grovesnor and his group of friends are present. His 
love affair with Laurel continues during Stella’s illness in the hotel. One 

day however, she is seen by the thoughtless young folk who, unaware of her 
identity, ridicule her appearance, much to Laurel’s sorrow and humiliation. 

They leave the resort immediately and upon the train overhear further con¬ 
versation of the same nature. 

Stella decides for the benefit of Laurel to visit Helen Morrison, of whose 
renewed love for Dallas she has learned, asking her rival to take Laurel and 

make a home for her, pretending her own financial inability to give the girl 

proper advantages. Helen agrees. Laurel is sent to her home ostensibly for 
another two weeks’ visit, and Stella rejoins her one remaining friend, Ed 
Munn, now a drunkard. 

Laurel learns the plans of Dallas and his new wife to keep her with them 
permanently, and indignantly returns to her mother. Stella firm in her desire 
to better the girl’s condition at any cost, contemplates suicide, but finally 
decides to actually marry Munn. She leaves a note for Laurel explaining her 
apparent love for Munn and suggests that Laurel return to her father. Sorrow¬ 
fully Laurel, disappointed in her mother, returns to Dallas and Helen and her 
love affair with Grovesnor rapidly ripens. 

Stella sinks slowly toward Munn’s level but retains her one passion, the 
love of her daughter. 

Finally Laurel and Richard are married and Stella, almost in rags, stands 
outside in the rain, watching the ceremony through the window, until ordered 
away by a policeman. 


YOUTH. FEMININE AND 
MALE. FEATURES FILM 


Flappers and Flapjacks in 
“Stella Dallas” with All the 
Appurtenances Thereof 

Flappers, the female of the species, 
and flapjacks, the male counterpart, 
have their innings galore in the Henry 
King production of “Stella Dallas,” 

which comes to the ... 

Theatre . date. 

Boyish bobs, shingle cuts, fan fare 
trims, in fact, all manner of modish, 
up-to-date hair cuts, are in evidence 
with the girls. Balloon trousers, flan¬ 
nels, blue serge coats, ukeleles and canoe 
paddles are the fashion hints followed 
by the boys. 

Youth and beauty in and about an 
exclusive summer resort have full play 
in this Samuel Goldwyn production 
which is a romantic drama, adapted by 


Frances Marion from Olive Higgins 
Prouty’s celebrated novel. 

Of the two more important young 
folk in the picture, special note is given 
to Lois Moran, the wistful unmodern¬ 
ized girl, who plays the part of Laurel, 
daughter of “Stella.” Lois Moran is 
not a flapper. She has been called a 
“fragile cameo.” 

Young Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., in his 
romantic moment, exemplifies the semi- 
awkward, bashful youth with a care¬ 
free flare to his actions. 

These young moderns indulge in all 
the outdoor sports known to American 
youth; horseback riding, swimming, 
canoeing, tennis, picnicing, fishing— all 
give added verve and dash and a touch 
of color to the drama, and lend con¬ 
trast to the heart appeal of the main 
theme. 

Besides Lois Moran and Douglas 
Fairbanks, Jr., the cast in “Stella Dal¬ 
las” includes Ronald Colman, Belle Ben¬ 
nett, Alice Joyce and Jean Hersholt. 
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